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Preview: Hildegard Makes the Scene 


1. 


“Morning and evening, 
maids hear the goblins cry....” 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


DARKNESS WAS FALLING WHEN the girl who called herself Janet Poole came 
back into her tiny cubicle of an office and pulled the Venetian blinds on the 
dripping California afternoon. From somewhere off across the Valley came 
the rumble of thunder; she shivered, remembering the classic Greek belief 
that thunder on the left presaged great and terrible events. Or perhaps, she 
thought, a rabbit must have just run over her future grave. 

No, not a rabbit. It would have to have been a bird, a very special bird. 
She sighed. It had been a long session downstairs in what they all called the 
sweatbox; for four hours Jan and a dozen other kindred spirits had been 
watching a screen on which thousands of pencil sketches moved and 
jumped and blended. They had been watching the rough animation of what 
was to be someday Peter Penguins Barn Dance. 

They had watched in deadly seriousness the pictured antics of a mad, 
antisocial penguin in everlasting conflict with an obese but sportive 
hippopotamus, a malignant hawk wearing a six-shooter and a ten-gallon 
hat, a fantastic cat with Adolphe Menjou moustaches—all of them born of 
the ink bottle, anthropomorphic inhabitants of this Never-never land. 

One day, with some luck and the expenditure of much sweat and tears, 
all this would take shape and color and come alive, come wondrously alive, 
to sparkle for a few minutes on the nation’s movie screens. To that end 
more than two hundred artists and directors and writers, animators and in- 
betweeners and cameramen and musicians and cutters labored endlessly. 

“Don’t ever ask me why!” Jan whispered to herself. But she actually 
loved being a part of it all, and when she left this pixie world forever 
sometime next summer—oh, frabjous day!—it would be with tears in her 
eyes and a lump in her throat. 


She switched on the lights and then plumped her longish, pleasantly 
shaped body down before the drawing board, which was really a tilted 
desktop with a revolving glass plate in the center now illuminated from 
beneath. She took a pocket mirror from the top drawer and looked most 
carefully at herself—the self she had somehow created out of nothing more 
than good bones and a pair of eyes. This life was hard on the eyes, 
especially on big blue-violet, slightly myopic eyes. But Jan had made her 
mind up that she wasn’t going to break down and wear glasses until she was 
thirty—still a reassuring distance away. All the same, it might be a good 
idea to find out about those contact lens things that did the work and didn’t 
show.... 

The watch on her slim brown wrist said that it was almost six, six 
o’clock in the evening of a long day which seemed even longer because of 
last night. They had stayed much too long parked up there in her car on the 
top of Lookout Mountain in the incredible white moonlight of Southern 
California, watching the fabulous jeweled lights of Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills splashed out beneath them and arguing as only people who know and 
love one another very dearly can argue. That wonderful, stubborn man! Jan 
smiled, a warm little-girlish smile that transformed her strong-boned Polska 
face into momentary loveliness, and then she leaned back and pushed at her 
mop of ash blond hair in a gesture that was all sensuous. “‘Haply I think on 
thee ...”” she whispered, making the words sound new and exciting. The 
Shakespearean sonnets were all new and exciting to Jan; she had learned 
about them only recently. Thanks to Guy for opening that door for her, and 
so many, many other doors, too. 

But there were certain things she would have to prove to him, too; 
things that he could and must learn even from a Polish peasant girl if they 
were ever to make a good marriage out of it. Jan had few if any delusions, 
and as her grandmother had said, “There is more to marriage than four legs 
in a bed.” 

That wonderful, unpredictable man! 

Then it was that Jan heard a familiar step coming along the hall, and 
quickly resumed her usual business-like expression. She looked up with 
assumed surprise to see a roundish masculine face, topped by a ridiculous 
red beret, peering in her doorway. “Time to knock off, my sweeting,” it 
said. “You are maybe joining us over at the Grotto for a couple of quick 
ones and perhaps a small steak, which I will gladly buy?” 


Janet smiled, with carefully rationed warmth. “Not tonight, Tip. ’m 
bushed.” 

Tip Brown had been top artist and story-man at the cartoon studio for a 
decade; he was one of the best in a fiercely competitive business, but from 
where she sat he was as nourishing and dull and wholesome as a dish of 
oatmeal. Long ago Jan had decided that she liked him the way you like an 
oversized mongrel puppy who keeps trying to crawl into your lap and lick 
your face. “No, really,” she said gently. 

“Do you good to laugh and play a little.”” Then, as she shook her head, 
he came closer. “Okay, can I walk you out to the gate? Want to talk to you 
about things and stuff.” 

“No, Tip. Tonight it’s just no dice.” 

“Oh? I wonder why. As a matter of fact, I know why. Hark!” Tip put 
his hand to his ear and pantomimed The Listener ... and then from across 
the stretches of the studio street Jan could actually hear the faint tinkle of 
the piano in the music stage, with an individual touch that she knew full 
well. It made her heart leap up, and it must have showed in her eyes, for Tip 
Brown subsided a little and said wearily, “So that piano player of yours is 
on the lot, scoring again, is he? And you ’ve got to wait around and drive 
him home?” 

“T don’t gotta, I wanna,” Jan flashed. “And, Tip dear, please don’t be 
like that. You’d love Guy if you’d only take the time to know him. Just 
because he doesn’t drive a car is no sign he’s not a man, and a lot of man. 
This part-time music work is terribly important to him; it’s already resulted 
in his getting two songs published in New York based on things he’s done 
here. If you’d only get to know him—’” 

Tip Brown shook his head. “My quota of charming young gentlemen is 
filled,” he said firmly. “Well, baby, maybe someday you’ll learn about 
musicians the hard way. They eat their young, if any. But everybody to his 
own taste.” 

“Exactly!” said Jan. 

Tip Brown looked at her wistfully, then bowed low, vented a shrill 
Peter Penguin laugh, and went back up the hall a little slower than he had 
come. Janet sighed—because Tip was really a dear, fun to be with and fun 
to go out with and if things had been different ...But things weren’t 
different; things were as they were, and wonderful! And it was only in some 


of the more outlying parts of Tibet that a woman was permitted more than 
one husband. 

It was six o’clock now, and as if that had been a cue the sound of the 
distant piano cut off short. Jan felt the day’s weariness fall from her like a 
dropped cloak, and hastily reached into the second drawer of her desk for a 
handbag, feeling that a little lipstick never hurt a girl at the close of a hard 
day. 

Then it happened. Her searching fingers found something else laid on 
top of the handbag, something that shouldn’t have been there at all. It was 
only a brown paper envelope with her name imprinted in big red capitals, 
and below the name a sketch of what everybody in the studio called “The 
Bird’—the fantastic penguin who played the starring role in most of the 
films. But this drawing was wrong, all wrong. It showed the beloved, 
irrepressible Bird with his toes turned up in death, a strangling noose about 
his throat. Long ago Jan had learned the unwritten laws of cartoondom: no 
snakes, no cows with udders, no blood and no death—no death, ever. The 
very blackest of its villains, The Big Bad Wolf and Honest John and Buzz 
Buzzard and all the rest, got their comeuppance in the last reel, but even 
they always lived on to plot again some other day. This was a world of 
laughter, and laughter and death don’t mix. 

This picture was just one of the things you didn ¢ draw, not even while 
doodling in fun. Jan was about to throw the envelope away when she found 
that inside there was a sheet of drawing paper cut into the shape of a heart; 
it was a valentine, the message printed with hot red crayon: 


TO THE NUDE ARTISTS’ MODEL: 
COME AND TRIP IT AS YOU GO, 
YOU ARE GOING TO DIE, YOU KNOW, 
WILLY-NILLY FALL IN LINE 
AND BE IN DEATH MY VALENTINE! 
LUCY 


Jan’s “O-o-oh” of surprise was thin and reedy, but it must have carried 
down the hall, for a moment later Tip Brown in his raincoat came plunging 
through the doorway and saw her viciously tearing bits of paper into 
smaller bits and hurling them into the wastebasket. 


“Nothings the matter!” she cried at him. “Please go away!” But Tip 
stood there, bug-eyed and motionless. Suddenly she stood up, overturning 
her chair, and went out and down the hall with coat and hat clutched in one 
hand and bag in the other, hurrying faster and faster toward the stairs. Soon 
she was running headlong, down the steps and out into the lighted, rain- 
swept studio street, and then breathlessly on and on toward the doorway of 
the music stage and the safety of Guy’s waiting arms. 


2. 


“Do not men die fast enough without being destroyed by each other?” 
TELEMACHUS 


‘““THERE SEEM TO HAVE BEEN at least three of these nasty things delivered to 
people in our studio yesterday,” the unexpected visitor was saying. “Or 
rather, left for them to find. One turned up this morning on the desk of our 
musical director, a volatile Slovak, who blew his top and was no good for 
the rest of the day. Naturally we don’t like it.” The man didn’t look as if he 
liked anything very much; he had a thin face, thinner hair, and a tight 
mouth. He had originally introduced himself as Ralph Cushak, studio 
production manager, and it was fairly clear from his manner that at least at 
the moment he was acting under orders with which he did not entirely 
agree. 

Across the little Hollywood-bungalow sitting room his hostess, an 
angular spinster of uncertain years but certain temperament, was feeling 
flattered but a little confused. She had had her crowded hours back in 
Manhattan; now she chafed at this retirement to the bland, monotonous 
climate of Southern California though her asthma made it necessary. But 
like an aging fire-horse her ears pricked up at the sound of the siren. 
“Perhaps if I could see one of these un-comic valentines?” she suggested. 
Then, as he hesitated, she continued, “Heavens to Betsy, young man! Don’t 
you worry about my sensibilities. Anyone who has been a teacher in the 
public schools of New York as long as I have is not easily shocked; I have 
washed many little mouths out with soap, and erased all sorts of words from 
the blackboard.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Cushak cautiously. “Well, as to the warnings or 
threats or whatever they were, the recipients claim to have destroyed them. 
However, from what I can learn the messages seem not to have been 
actually obscene. But I gather that there was something of a most 
unpleasant nature in each one, some personal stab below the belt.” 

“But why come to me?” Miss Hildegarde Withers asked, not 
unreasonably. “You have said that the paper and envelopes were studio 


stationery. It is obviously an inside job, and I know little or nothing about 
movie studios. You see, I’m only an amateur snoop at best; I have no 
license or anything.” 

“Yet you seem to have been highly recommended by the police.” 

Miss Withers’ long lantern-face was quizzical. “And since when have 
the Los Angeles police, with whom I had a slight disagreement some years 
ago, gone around recommending retired schoolteachers for this sort of 
delicate assignment?” She sniffed audibly. 

“They didn’t,” Cushak admitted. “Our studio is located outside of the 
legal limits of Los Angeles, anyway, and the local force is no worse and no 
better than one would expect. If we called them in they’d rampage through 
the place, browbeat a lot of our people, and get absolutely nowhere. The 
story would also leak out to the newspapers. In the motion-picture industry 
we try to wash our own dirty linen without any fanfare of trumpets, and if 
sometimes we do happen to have a rotten apple in the barrel, we feel it 
should be quietly nipped in the bud without spotlights or the setting off of 
Roman candles....”” He ran out of words and out of breath, hopelessly lost 
amid his own metaphors. 

“Well, then?” 

“The mention of your name came from New York,” he admitted. “You 
see, our cartoon studio is really a separate entity inside Miracle-Paradox. 
They release our pictures, but our shop is independently owned and 
managed, with our own buildings on a corner of the big lot. Our big boss 
—” here Cushak paused and seemed about to genuflect three times toward 
the east—“‘our big boss is back in New York on a business trip. He was 
advised of this situation over long distance, and he told me to contact you; it 
seems he had heard of you through some big-shot police official he met at a 
luncheon.” 

“Dear Inspector Oscar Piper,” said the schoolteacher, brightening 
visibly. “He’s always trying to throw a job my way, as long as it keeps me 
out of his way. But please do go on.” 

Mr. Cushak came straight to the point. “This sort of problem is 
supposed to be right up your alley. Of course, at the studio we have our own 
security force—mostly retired cops—but they’re trained to handle pilferers 
and gate-crashers, nothing like this. You’ll have to be there on the lot to be 
able to function. Would it be convenient for you to report to the main gate at 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning? There’ll be a pass waiting.” 


“Not quite so fast,” objected Miss Withers sensibly. “While I admit 
that I like to meddle in problems of a criminal nature as a sort of mental 
exercise, I have in the past worked almost entirely on murder cases. I’m not 
at all sure—” 

“We need you,” Cushak told her, obviously remembering his orders. 
“And there was really a very definite death threat in each of the poison-pen 
valentines. Perhaps there is no actual danger to anybody, but we want to 
find out who is responsible for this, and quick.” 

The schoolteacher was still dubious. “From my experience and from 
what I have read on the subject, I'd say that murderers rarely rattle before 
they strike. A person intending to commit homicide doesn’t draw silly 
pictures and write warning messages to put his victims on guard. This looks 
to me like a bad practical joke.” She cocked her head. “Do you have any 
practical jokers at your studio?” 

Cushak’s tight mouth tightened tighter. ““We are lousy with them, 
ma’am—if you’ll pardon the expression. It’s practically an occupational 
disease among our artists, gagmen, directors and writers; their minds are 
frivolous and run in that channel for some reason. Irresponsible children, all 
of them.” It was fairly clear that Mr. Cushak sincerely wished that movie 
cartoons could somehow be put together by bright young certified public 
accountants who punched the time clock on the dot and always cleaned up 
their desks before going home at night. “They are always raising some sort 
of hell,” he told her. “Like putting gin in the water coolers. You might not 
believe it, but one day last winter after I had had to announce that there 
would be no Christmas bonus because of retrenchment, I came down to my 
brand new Cadillac on the studio parking lot and found a wheelbarrow 
brimming full of water in the back seat! What, may I ask, can one do with a 
wheelbarrow full of water? It took me over an hour to dip it out with a tin 
can, and I was late for an appointment with my analyst.” 

With some effort Miss Withers restrained a smile, but this was no time 
to indoctrinate the man about the principle of the siphon. “And have you 
any idea as to the identity of the culprit?” 

“T have. I can’t prove anything, but it’s just the sort of thing that Larry 
Reed would think of. He’s a very brilliant artist or he wouldn’t stay on the 
payroll, but he’s erratic and temperamental and always pulling fast ones.” 

“Such as?” 


“Well, one year we had an efficiency expert on the lot, not very 
popular with our personnel, as you can imagine. Reed took it upon himself 
to insert a newspaper ad on the twenty-sixth of December, giving this poor 
chap’s home address and offering a dollar apiece for used Christmas trees. 
All over greater Los Angeles gullible people saw the ad and pulled off the 
decorations and the tinsel and hauled their trees out to his house, and when 
they found it was a false alarm some of them became rather violent. They 
also dumped the unwanted trees in his front yard; I believe he wound up 
with several hundred of them.” 

“How gay and delightful,” murmured Miss Withers. “But not very.” 

“And Larry Reed pulled another gag,” Cushak went on in an aggrieved 
tone. “He’d had a slight run-in with Tip Brown, one of the other top artists 
at the studio, and got even with him by filling out a phony change-of- 
address slip at the post office. Brown didn’t get any mail at all for weeks. 
He missed his bills, and had his utilities cut off for nonpayment. He also, I 
believe, missed certain important letters of a romantic nature. Finally he 
checked and found that everything had been forwarded to Horsecollar, 
Arizona, to be held until called for. Of course, Brown got all his mail 
eventually, but he was somewhat bitter about it at the time.” 

“T see,” said the schoolteacher thoughtfully. “Practical jokes—and 
they’re usually most impractical, too. Like pulling a chair out from 
somebody about to sit down, and perhaps fracturing a pelvis.” 

He nodded. “The artistic temperament, blowing off steam. Sometimes 
I feel like the keeper in a snake pit. But I still don’t see how Reed could 
have had anything to do with our present problem, because as it happened 
he checked out of the studio early yesterday morning, pleading illness. 
Probably just another of his hangovers, but he certainly wasn’t around 
where he could have planted those nasty valentines.” 

Miss Withers said nothing, but she looked very thoughtful. “Anyway,” 
the studio executive said firmly, “the big boss wants very much to find out 
who is responsible for this latest and most unfunny gag—if it is a gag. And 
it’s clearly an inside job; it must be attacked from inside. My instructions 
are to hire you, to add you to our staff on some plausible pretext or other, 
and get you inside the gates where you can have a free rein. 

“You actually mean that you want me to pass as a regular studio 
employee?” She brightened. “I used to paint china in my girlhood days; 
perhaps I could make like one of your artists?” 


Mr. Cushak looked politely dubious; “There is,” he said, “a 
considerable difference between china-painting and drawing cartoons. Do 
you happen to play any musical instrument? We often hire outside 
musicians. And sometimes we hire actors too—but no, I don’t think your 
voice would do even for Wilma Wombat. We’Il have to hit on something 
else—” He broke off, looking toward the patio door. “What on earth,” he 
gasped, “is that thing?” 

Something large and brownish, rather resembling a bear that had got 
caught in a buzz saw, was standing outside on its hind legs and trying to 
twist the doorknob with its teeth. After a moment the creature succeeded 
and came scampering in, a great, galumphing beast; on closer view it was a 
dog, but a dog fearfully and wonderfully made. It was about to hurl itself 
upon the visitor when Miss Withers spoke sharply. “Talley, mind your 
manners! This is Mr. Cushak—Mr. Cushak, this is Talleyrand, my Standard 
French poodle.” 

The dog, a sworn friend of the entire human race, restrained himself 
with difficulty from climbing into the visitor’s lap and licking his face; he 
compromised by sitting down and offering a hopeful paw. Cushak shook it, 
murmuring an automatic “How do you do?” and then his face slowly 
lighted up with inspiration. 

“T have it!” he said. 

“You have what?” queried the schoolteacher blankly. 

“An idea! This makes everything easy. A poodle—we’ll hire him and 
you can come along as chaperone.” Cushak went on to explain that for 
some years the studio had been fooling around with the idea of a feature- 
length cartoon which would have a poodle as its hero; the project had been 
shelved but it could be ostensibly taken out of moth balls and put back into 
production, with Talley as the model for the artists to work from. 

“A live model?” gasped Miss Withers. “For cartoons?” 

Mr. Cushak explained that it was common practice in the business; that 
in the past they had had kangaroos and raccoons and even a baby alligator 
on the lot for the artists to sketch. “Nobody in the studio,” he said firmly, 
“will think anything of it. The dog is a natural comedian, anyway. You’ll 
both be there at nine?” 

“Wild horses,” decided the schoolteacher, “couldn’t keep us away.” 

“Good, good.” So it was settled with a handshake. 


It wasn’t Miss Withers admitted to herself after the man had taken 
himself away in his shining Cadillac, exactly the sort of case she would 
have chosen. But at least it was one where her services had been requested 
and would presumably be paid for—a very pleasant novelty in her career as 
a Sleuth. And she felt that she was coming up with one of her famous 
hunches. “It would be rather a feather in our caps, wouldn’t it,” she asked 
the adoring poodle a little later, “if we could walk into Mr. Cushak’s office 
at the studio bright and early tomorrow morning with this case all neatly 
tied up in a bag? We shall set the alarm for seven.” 


At nine o’clock next morning Miss Hildegarde Withers appeared at the 
main entrance of Miracle-Paradox Studios complete with leashed poodle 
and also an unleashed headache, a headache beyond all aspirin. She went 
through the necessary formalities at the gate—getting inside the studio was 
about as difficult as getting into Fort Knox—and then the private policeman 
behind the wicket found her pass and she was guided by a cute blue- 
uniformed messenger girl past looming sound-stages, past bungalows and 
office buildings and standing sets all beautiful in front and plaster and 
chicken wire behind, until finally they came to the back corner lot and the 
street called Cartoon Alley. She was led up to Mr. Cushak’s office in a 
smallish modernistic two-story building and plunked down in a reception 
room decorated with brightly colored pictures of animals wearing pants— 
prominent among them was the engaging bird known as Peter Penguin.... 

The schoolteacher cooled her heels and whiled away the time by 
watching Mr. Cushak’s secretary, a lush, slightly overblown girl with 
midnight hair and a most plunging neckline, who juggled the phone and the 
interoffice communicator deftly and at the same time managed to open the 
morning mail and write half a dozen letters. Now and then she went out to 
the coffee-vending machine in the hall, as if she needed it. There were dark 
shadows around her eyes. 

“Burning the candle at both ends and in the middle, too,” thought the 
schoolteacher. 

And then a buzzer sounded, and she was told that she might go on into 
the Presence. It was something like an audience with the Pope, she 
gathered, except that, of course, you didn’t actually have to wear a veil and 
a black dress. She tiptoed gingerly inside and found Mr. Cushak smiling his 
usual thin smile. “Fine, fine,” he said. “You’re here.” 


There was no denying that, so she didn’t try. But she took a deep 
breath. “Mr. Cushak, there’s something—” 

“Oh, yes,” he interrupted. “The remuneration. Shall we say $250 a 
week for the poodle and $100 for you as caretaker, with a bonus, of course, 
if successful? We’ll make it a three-week guarantee; you should be able to 
wind it up in that time, no?” 

“But—” Miss Withers began protestingly. 

He waved his hand. “Okay, make it $200 for you, and that’s as far as 
we can go. Motion-picture studios have their problems today, dear lady, 
what with switching to three-dimension and with television breathing on 
our necks.” He spoke the word “television” as if it had four letters and was 
something written by nasty children on walls and sidewalks. 

“Thank you, the stipend is thoroughly adequate,” she said hastily. “I 
was not holding out for more money; the novelty of being paid anything at 
all for my humble services is enough. But you see, Mr. Cushak, I thought 
last night that I might wind up your little mystery in one day. ‘Pride goeth 
... It seemed obvious to me that the person we sought was somebody on 
your staff, one of your wild Bohemian artist-writers who had slipped a cog. 
In other words, a habitual practical joker who had gone too far and ventured 
across the line of good sense and good taste. You yourself mentioned one 
name.” 

“Larry Reed?” Mr. Cushak looked blank. “But I told you that Reed 
was home sick that day, and yesterday, too. It would have been impossible 
for him to have planted those nasty valentines. Which reminds me.” He 
pressed a button on his talk box. “Joyce? Get me the cashier’s office.” 
There was a moment’s pause, and then, “Cushak here. Larry Reed hasn’t 
reported for work again today, or phoned in. No hangover should last three 
days, so I want him terminated and a final check made out as of today.... 
That’s right.” He hung up and turned back to his visitor with a look in his 
eye which indicated that he was remembering a certain wheelbarrow full of 
water in a certain automobile. “We have to be firm with these people 
sometimes,” he explained. “And Larry Reed has finally gone too far.” 

“Farther than you think,” murmured Miss Withers. “You see—well, 
I'll have to begin at the beginning and go on to the end and then stop, as it 
says in Alice. As usual, I have been leaping to conclusions. Last night I had 
it all figured out that Larry Reed could have found ways to strew the 
poison-pen valentines around without actually being present in the studio; 


that his absence could have been contrived. A girl friend, an accomplice, 
perhaps.” 

Cushak thought, and shook his head. “I doubt it. Though from what I 
understand he has girl friends enough around the place and even an ex-wife 
—Joyce Reed—who happens to be my secretary and a good one, too. They 
divorced a couple of years ago, but they seem to have stayed on reasonably 
friendly terms. But not that friendly—if Reed did think of anything so 
demented as sending out vicious valentines to people in the studio, he 
wouldn’t have taken her or anybody else in on the deal. And for all his 
twisted sense of humor, I don’t think that he or any of our people would 
possibly have thought of drawing Peter Penguin dead. His mind just 
wouldn’t work that way.” 

She nodded. “I live and learn. But at the time Reed did seem like the 
most promising suspect. So bright and early this morning I looked up his 
home address in the phone book and then took pains to pay him a call, a 
surprise visit, working on the old but sound theory that people wakened 
from a sound sleep are usually very poor liars when confronted with a 
sudden accusation. I thought that I might by that means solve our little 
mystery ahead of time, but—” She sniffed. 

“Well, I see that the ruse didn’t succeed.” Cushak shrugged his well- 
padded shoulders. “Anyway, you have eliminated Reed, which is that much 
gained.” 

“Correction, please,” said the maiden schoolteacher gently. “I didn’t 
eliminate Larry Reed, but I’m afraid that someone else did. Because I found 
him dead.” 


* The Puzzle of the Happy Hooligan, Crime Club, 1941. 


“Life so strange, 
so sad the sky ...” 


SWINBURNE 


IT HAD BEEN LIKE THIS. Shortly after dawn Miss Withers had located Larry 
Reed’s home on the eastern fringes of Mulholland Drive, that winding 
pathway atop the low brush-covered mountains that divide Beverly Hills 
and Hollywood from the Valley, and had turned her sputtering little coupé 
into a long driveway leading down to a coral-pink house perched 
precariously on the edge of a canyon. It was a lonely house without a 
neighbor in view, its modern cracker-box lines stark and bare in the bright 
white light of the morning. 

A big Buick convertible of recent date had been parked hastily or 
carelessly with one wheel in the petunia beds, its keys still dangling from 
the dashboard. Yet the mud on the tires was dry. Outside the front door were 
newspapers and bottles of milk and yoghurt. Nobody answered Miss 
Withers’ ring at the bell, but when she put her sharp ear to the panel she 
could hear far away inside a muffled intermittent yowling, as of some 
trapped animal in pain. 

“A cat is in trouble,” decided the schoolteacher. The dog Talley was 
elaborately disinterested, perhaps because sad experience had taught him 
that anything happening to cats was much too good for them. Leaving the 
poodle to investigate some interesting bushes, she made her way around to 
the other side of the house, which was really the front. The place gave onto 
a wide brick patio on the very brim of the canyon, cluttered with barbecue 
equipment and ping-pong tables and summer furniture all covered with 
leaves and dust. There was a breath-taking view of the whole San Fernando 
Valley and of the Santa Rosa Mountains to the north. It was a place 
someone had loved and then neglected; the roses should have been cut back 
and the grass of the tiny lawn sadly needed mowing. 


Through picture windows Miss Withers could glimpse a big living 
room, cold and empty now. The french doors were locked, but locks could 
sometimes yield to a deft bit of work with a bent hairpin. It was, of course, 
technically breaking and entering, but to the’ schoolteacher the piteous 
appeals of an animal in distress could excuse a great deal. The distant 
yowling still went on, a tired mechanical sound now. She hesitated only for 
a second. 

The lock gave easily, and she went inside. “Is anybody home?” she 
cried, and when there was no answer she advanced into the living room. It 
was completely a man’s room, smelling of stale tobacco, furnished 
expensively and haphazardly with more than the usual complement of 
lamps and lounge chairs and ash trays. The books on the shelves were 
mostly texts on art or bound art studies, etchings and reproductions of 
Picasso and Klee and Degas and Dali, an oddly assorted lot which told the 
curious schoolteacher nothing in particular. In one corner was an easel 
holding an unfinished water color, the bust portrait of a girl with interesting 
cheekbones and unusual eyes; she thought it rather remarkably good. 
Nearby were other stacked pictures finished and half-finished; drawings, 
oils, pastels, all splashy and improvised and short on technique according to 
her conservative tenets, but showing that Larry Reed had moments when he 
wanted desperately to be something more than a comic cartoonist. 

The place was silent now, but she kept on exploring. On the left was a 
kitchen, full of labor-saving gadgets but a bit dusty. There were the remains 
of a breakfast on the dinette table, relics of ham and eggs, potatoes and toast 
and orange juice and coffee—not, she judged, today’s vintage nor 
yesterday’s. It was typically a bachelor’s kitchen, the contents of shelves 
and refrigerator leaning largely toward beer and fizz water and the makings 
of breakfast and late midnight snacks; it had only known the casual 
ministrations of a part-time cleaning woman who hadn’t been in recently. 

“Men who live alone!” sniffed Miss Withers. She doggedly continued 
her explorations, still seeking the source of that muffled howling. Turning 
from the kitchen, she came into a little hallway opening into a sybaritic 
bathroom with a black sunken tub, with big fuzzy towels marked “His,” 
“Theirs” and “Its,” and a wall cabinet overflowing with medicines, 
ointments, mouthwashes and vitamin pills—a veritable pharmacopoeia. The 
roll of toilet tissue was imprinted with gay jokes, purple limericks and La 
Parisienne drawings. 


There remained only the bedroom, which she entered with mounting 
apprehension. It was a big room, dim even in this early morning sunshine 
since the blinds were all drawn tight. The bedside phone suddenly started to 
yowl again; belatedly Miss Withers recognized it as the signal the telephone 
exchange sends out over the line when a receiver is left off the hook. No 
cats in trouble, anyway, she said to herself with relief. And then she saw it. 

On an oversized, rumpled bed a man was lying, twisted and contorted. 
He was fully dressed in expensive, carefully chosen sports clothes; he had 
evidently ended the hard way. He was a big man in his thirties with curly, 
rumpled hair; he had died strangling, groping blindly for the telephone. 
“Swelled up like a poisoned pup,” whispered the schoolteacher, backing 
sensibly and hastily out of the room and hoping that she had left no 
fingerprints anywhere. She tiptoed out of the lonely house of death and 
made her way hastily back to her car, collecting Talley on the way. 

“Here we go again,” she said to the dog. “Hold onto your hat.” 


At any rate, as she told Mr. Cushak in his office a little later, 1t was no 
false alarm. 

The studio executive swallowed, looking rather pale around the gills. 
“But—I can hardly believe it. This is impossible. No signs of violence, you 
say? Then it must just be an unfortunate coincidence; Reed had a heart 
attack and died a natural death.” 

“The death,” Miss Withers advised him coldly, “was most unnatural 
from where I sit. I have no pretensions to being a pathologist, but the 
evidence is fairly clear. Reed was in excellent health and appetite and ate a 
copious breakfast day before yesterday. He came in to work, was suddenly 
taken ill, and rushed home to die there alone.” 

“But—but how can this tie in? I mean, Reed didn’t even receive one of 
the valentines!” 

Miss Withers shrugged her shoulders, then pulled Talley the poodle out 
of Mr. Cushak’s wastebasket, where the dog had been hopefully foraging. 
“There is more to this than meets the eye,” she said. “But I would very 
much like a chance to snoop around Larry Reed’s office or studio or 
whatever you call it before the police get here.” 

Cushak winced. “Why—his office was Number 12 in the building 
across the street, on the second floor. His name is on the door. But—” 


“And I want a chance to meet all the people who got the poison-pen 
valentines.” 

“Very well. Of course. But—but you just mentioned the police. I 
suppose—yes, I must call them and report this.” 

She gave him a mildly withering look. “I’ve already taken care of that; 
I stopped and phoned them on my way here, somewhat anonymously. 
Naturally I didn’t care at this particular time to be locked up as a material 
witness and I had no real right to be in the house anyway, so I’m afraid I 
intimated that I was the cleaning woman. Anyway, they have been alerted, 
and will do what has to be done. Now, if you don’t mind, I think Pll have a 
look at that office.” 

Cushak nodded slowly. “Very well. You might even take over the 
office as a base of operations. Ill arrange it. And I’Il assign one of our best 
writer-artists to work with you on the poodle story. If there’s anything else 
you need—” 

There was a great deal else, but the schoolteacher wasn’t sure just 
what. Leaving Mr. Cushak staring moodily at his desk blotter, she led 
Talleyrand out of the office. They crossed Cartoon Alley, the wide street 
already bustling with a bewildering complexity of activities, and entered the 
boxlike office building across the way. It took Miss Withers some time to 
locate the cubicle that had been Larry Reed’s, for his name had already 
been erased from the door. An elderly gnome in coveralls was turning out 
the place at the moment. Pictures, books, pipes and tobacco—art materials, 
an amazingly complete collection of handy home remedies such as cough 
syrup and mineral oil and bicarbonate of soda and milk of magnesia and 
vitamin pills—everything was all being tumbled into paper cartons, helter- 
skelter. 

“So soon?” gasped Miss Withers from the doorway. 

The old man looked up in ghoulish glee. “Well, he got fired, didn’t 
he?” He nodded wisely. “They all get it sooner or later, and from where I sit 
the sooner the better. Playboy parasites, all of them.” 

“You sound bitter, Mr.—?” 

“Cassiday it is. Pop Cassiday, they call me now when they send me on 
errands. Once it was Jonathan H. Cassiday and I had my own bungalow on 
this lot. I been with the studio since it started with Uncle Carl working on a 
shoestring and making better pictures than anybody knows how to do 
nowadays, with all their wide screens and three dimensions and stuff. But 


they ruined movies when sound came in.” He came closer, a gap-toothed 
grin on his face. “Lady, I was a director in those days, believe it or not. 
Sound came in and they threw away action and pantomime for talk, talk, 
talk—they went and hired directors from Broadway plays and I went out 
with a knife between my shoulder blades. But everybody in this business 
gets that sooner or later.” He deftly slid the two filled cartons out into the 
hall. “You the new one coming in?” 

Miss Withers started. ““Why—why yes, in a way I suppose I am.” 

“It’s a sorta madhouse,” confided the old man. “But maybe you'll get 
used to it, if you last long enough. Most don’t.” He went out, leaving Miss 
Withers and the poodle alone in the bare little office. She sat down at the 
big tilted desk, switched the light off and on, and almost reached for the 
phone. Then she hesitated. Would her somewhat anomalous position here at 
the studio justify the expense of a long-distance call to New York? 

Yet it was a time when she would have much appreciated the advice of 
her old friend and sparring partner, the Inspector. She thought about it from 
all angles, but it was hard to concentrate here in this little room, its walls 
crowded with great oblong sheets of framed cardboard on which there had 
been pinned hundreds of rough pencil sketches of something called Peter 
Penguins Nightmare, a thing full of sharks and crocodiles. This cartoon 
world seemed to have a different set of laws and traditions and a language 
all its own; to the schoolteacher it was an uncharted sea with rocks just 
beneath the surface, inhabited by anthropomorphic monsters leering crazily 
at her. Yet as she studied the drawings it all seemed to be beginning to make 
a sort of twisted sense; it was a world of A, with new rules. 

One of the cartoon characters swallowed a pistol, and every time he 
hiccupped a shot was fired, never of course hitting anybody. A 
hippopotamus in green pants walked the plank of a pirate schooner; walked 
straight out into thin air and then back again to shout, “Avast, ye squabs!”’ at 
his bewildered persecutors. A scared rabbit, startled from its little “ramble- 
shack” in the hills, turned its ears into propeller blades and took off gaily 
into the wild blue yonder. 

Never-never land. How on earth could a retired schoolteacher cope 
with people who thought in these formalized, wildly exaggerated terms? If 
they were capable of this, they’d be capable of anything.... 

It was a real relief to her some time later when her solitude was broken 
by the advent of a large, wholesome-looking man who introduced himself 


as Tip Brown. He was a bulky, solid, pink-faced man in his late thirties with 
a militantly boyish haircut and blunt, clever hands; he explained a bit 
diffidently that for his sins he had been sentenced to drop everything else 
and work here with her. Miss Withers liked him on sight—and for that 
reason mistrusted him, too, not being overly sure of first impressions. 

After him came two studio workmen carrying a story board still grimy 
from the dust of the cellar vaults, and entitled The Circus Poodle. It was 
hung on the wall facing her desk, replacing one of the others. 

Tip Brown looked at her quizzically. “You an old hand at this 
business?” 

“A very new hand, a neophyte,” Miss Withers confessed. 

“Then I guess I’d better explain,” he said. He did explain, with 
painstaking weariness, that each of the drawings pinned to the story board 
in this preliminary stage was supposed to represent a master scene in the 
picture, a high spot in the story. Other artists would later fill in the blanks 
between, which was why they were called “in-betweeners.” There were also 
the animators, who made the drawings that the original creators hadn’t 
bothered with—making things move and come alive. 

“It’s a sort of complicated business, in case you didn’t know,” Tip 
Brown confided. “We do it over and over again, and never know just where 
we’re coming out.” He slumped into an easy chair by the window, a cold 
pipe dangling from his mouth, eyeing Miss Withers and Talley, too, with a 
certain amount of puzzled wonder. But he was game and shook Tally’s paw 
as often as it was offered. “So we’re going to have another whirl at the 
Circus Poodle headache,” he said. “It’s a mystery to me why the front office 
wants to dig up this one; it was a good story idea but somewhere it curdled. 
Anyhow, here we go, you and I and the pup. Do you have to sit in my lap, 
dog?” He gently shoved Talley to the floor. “And we’re in Larry Reed’s old 
office, too. He got the quick axe, I heard.” 

“So I understood,” said the schoolteacher cautiously. 

“And now you get your name on the door, eh? You must know where 
the body is buried.” 

“But it isn’t even—” The schoolteacher bit her lip, realizing that the 
man was only speaking the vernacular, trying to put a newcomer at her ease. 
He had already taken out sketch pad and pencil, and was studying 
Talleyrand. 


“You supposed to work with me on the new story line, or are you just 
here with the pup?” Tip wanted to know. Miss Withers cautiously admitted 
that she was not quite sure what her duties at the studio would amount to. 
The artist wryly said that sometimes nobody was sure. He prodded the 
poodle gently with an expensive oxford. “Can the beast do any tricks?” 

Talleyrand, who like all his breed had been born to the grease paint and 
cap-and-bells of the clown, was delighted to show off his not inconsiderable 
repertoire. Tip Brown, somewhat visibly impressed, dashed off half a 
hundred sketches, pure simplified line and mass that got the big dog down 
on paper as no camera could ever have done; it was, Miss Withers realized 
as she peeked over the artist’s shoulder, the veritable essence of poodle. 
Evidently the young man liked to talk while he worked. “You see, ma’am, 
the story of The Circus Poodle is this; we start with this pampered pooch 
who belongs to a rich woman, elderly and eccentric, a sort of Hetty Green 
type....” 

The schoolteacher suddenly realized that he was now sketching her, 
and not the dog at all. She bristled a little, but Tip Brown went blithely on. 
“This old biddy with her millions, she’s practically on her deathbed and 
because she may pop off any minute her ever-loving nieces and nephews 
begin to cluster around like vultures, none of them worth a hoot in hell but 
all hot-pants after a legacy. She can’t stand ’em, so on a whim she makes a 
will leaving everything in trust to the dog, who sleeps on a featherbed and 
eats only caviar and porterhouse steaks.” 

“Yes, I see. But—” 

“In this first sequence the poodle is clipped in the old-fashioned phony 
way, with pompoms on its legs and a ribbon in its hair—pampered darling 
stuff.” Tip’s pencil was flying, illustrating his words. A pile of discarded 
sheets began to pile up untidily on the floor beside him. “The heirs—I mean 
the ones who thought they’d inherit—don’t care much for losing out to a 
lap dog, so they have a conference and decide to slip Cuddles or whatever 
his name is some Rough-on-Rats in his afternoon tea. Only they forget the 
family parrot is in the room where they foment the dire plot. He is a 
character, a busybody, and he waits his chance and gleefully tips off the 
whole thing to the dog. So the poodle does a double take and saves his 
precious skin by turning down the tea and jumping headfirst out of the 
window. He goes off on the town, where he has a rough time of it, too.” 


“Porterhouse steaks are difficult to come by these days,” admitted 
Miss Withers. 

“Check, sister. Even at my salary I eat at hamburger joints, mostly.” 

“You’re not married, Mr. Brown?” 

He looked up from his pad. “No, ma’am, not currently.” 

“What a shame to have a nice eligible bachelor going to waste, so to 
speak. Of course, I speak only as a confirmed spinster who abhors that sort 
of thing. No prospects?” 

“Huh? Why—’” Tip Brown hesitated. 

“There are lots of pretty girls around the studio. The secretary in Mr. 
Cushak’s office seemed to me to be the type who’d be attractive to men....” 

“Joyce?” He laughed. “The man-eater? Oh, I admit that once I gave 
her a slight whirl. But it’s my private opinion that underneath it all she’s 
still carrying a torch for Larry Reed; she was married to him for a while 
some time back. Anyway, we had a lot of laughs but we didn’t hit it off. But 
Pll admit—” here Tip Brown grinned almost sheepishly—“T’Il admit that 
there is a long tall blonde on this lot with whom I would willingly make a 
trip to the altar on ten minutes’ notice. But she seems to prefer musicians, 
dammit.” He sighed. 

“Faint heart ...”” quoted Miss Withers, ever the hopeful matchmaker. 
“Why don’t you send her flowers?” 

“I’d rather send that musician some henbane blossoms,” Tip said 
fervently. “Him and his fancy Harvard accent! But enough of my broken 
heart. To get back to the epic—the poodle lives out of garbage cans and 
picks up a few pennies by dancing on street corners. His coat grows out so 
he looks like a sheep dog. Winter is here and he almost freezes; comedy- 
pathos stuff with icicles goes in here. Comes early spring and it’s time for 
Jingling Brothers Circus to open at Madison Square Garden—or maybe we 
have it somewhere in the suburbs under the big top. Anyway the pup drifts 
in and hangs around the mess tent, half-starved and looking for a handout. 
Comedy scene where he looks at an elephant and thinks he could swallow it 
whole. Finally the ringmaster sees him and figures an angle. I guess the 
ringmaster would be Willy Wombat—no, Harry Hawk would be better, with 
a sneer and a black-snake whip. Sam and Sally Sparrow are aerialists, 
Herman Hippo is the clown. The poodle is given a new screwy haircut like 
this one—” 


‘““A Dutch bob,” explained the schoolteacher stiffly. “The modern trim 
for the breed, only it’s still not accepted by the judges at dog shows. Not 
that I'd put my Talley into a dog show anyway.” 

“Okay. And they work the poodle into the circus as a clown, acrobat, 
roustabout, anything. He has a hard life, but some of the other performers 
befriend him. We introduce a rhinoceros fat lady or, better still, a 
chimpanzee who plays in the band and rides a bicycle on the high wire ...” 

It all began to sound to Miss Withers like an off-key version of Joby 
Tyler, or Ten Weeks with the Circus, a juvenile classic of her distant 
childhood. But before she could say so, the phone burst into life. Tip Brown 
leaped hopefully to answer it, and then with some disappointment informed 
her that Mr. Cushak’s office was on the line and would she please be in his 
office for a conference at two sharp? 

“Tell them Pll be there,” promised the schoolteacher. “But I'll make no 
guarantees as to sharpness.” For as yet in this mad affair there had been so 
little on which to whet the edge of her mind.... 

Talley the poodle was by this time getting restive and sniffing 
suggestively around the door. Tip Brown obligingly decided that he could 
use some outdoor action sketches and borrowed the delighted dog for a 
romp on the studio lawns, so Miss Withers was left alone with her thoughts, 
of which—as the old saying goes—she had a complete set. She must, of 
course, feel her way carefully on this unaccustomed, thin ice; she must try 
to find out what made these people tick, and for that reason she had probed 
a bit at Mr. Brown. He had been open enough—almost too open. 

She was naturally burning also with a desire to know what was now 
going on in that coral-pink house up on Mulholland; police and coroners 
and medical examiners would be performing their grim but necessary rites. 
She’d have given almost anything for a front seat—because, although in her 
time she had seen more than a few dead bodies, she had never before seen 
anything like Larry Reed’s remains and never wanted to again. 

Around noontime the cluttered walls of the little office began to close 
in upon her. She went outside on a tour of exploration, got herself 
thoroughly lost among the looming sound stages and outdoor standing sets, 
and finally located the studio commissary, where she had a modest 
sandwich and a cup of tea in the midst of all the tinsel glamour of stars and 
starlets in make-up, dress-extras in evening clothes with smudged 
handkerchiefs around their collars, executives and agents and office people, 


most of whom seemed quite normal and pleasant and everydayish at close 
range. 

She noted that Alan Ladd was not quite as tall but certainly quite as 
handsome as she had previously imagined, that Abbott and Costello 
lunched quietly without throwing any dishes at each other, that Piper Laurie 
was a pixie and Esther Williams a sexy madonna. There were many other 
faces at the tables whom she recognized vaguely, having been an inveterate 
movie-goer for years; they were faces out of the past, once famous, once 
spotlighted, and now still working at the only job they knew. This was the 
present, and she had a present-day problem, a monkey on her shoulder. 

Who had killed Larry Reed, and why? 

There were afternoon papers on sale at the cashier’s desk when she 
paid her modest check, but nothing in the headlines as yet about Reed. 
There would hardly have been time, she realized. These papers must have 
gone to press long before her call to the police, notifying them of the body 
in the lonely house on Mulholland. 

When she finally found her way back to her office she discovered it 
empty; evidently Tip Brown had taken Talley with him somewhere for 
lunch. Miss Withers hoped that the dog would remember his manners and 
not beg for a second raw hamburger; she had been trying vainly for years to 
get him to understand that grown dogs eat but once a day. Outside in the 
hall the cartons packed with Larry Reed’s belongings still stood; she poked 
absently through the fitter and found nothing that could be in the least 
considered a clue, though already a bit of looting had begun. She noticed 
the absence of an imported briar pipe, a bottle of mineral oil, and a big box 
of expensive antihistamine tablets that she had seen previously. Perhaps the 
news of Larry’s passing had got around and somebody had thought that 
they needed a souvenir to remember him by; most certainly somebody else 
had hated him enough to assist him in prematurely shuffling off this mortal 
coil. For she was increasingly certain that this was murder, and an odd 
murder. 

Sitting alone at the desk, she fell to aimless doodling with pencil and 
pad, but her drawings insisted on taking on ugly, twisted shapes. Something 
in the room annoyed her, setting her teeth on edge; she finally realized that 
a story board on the opposite wall was tilted. Automatically she rose to set 
it level again; nothing bothered her more than an askew picture. But as she 
touched the board something slipped out from behind it to slither to the 


floor. It was a brown paper envelope with Larry Reed’s name in red crayon 
—and also bearing the drawing of a dead penguin. She gasped. So Larry 
Reed had had his warning after all, even though he’d never found it! 

Without the slightest compunction Miss Withers tore open the 
envelope, discovering a heart-shaped piece of drawing paper with hastily 
scrawled printing as follows: 


TO THE CARD-CHEAT: 
YOU ARE GOING TO GET THE BIRD, 
DEATH WILL HAVE THE FINAL WORD, 
FANCY BOY, YOU’LL SOON BE MINE, 
MY STONE STONE STONE-COLD VALENTINE 
LUCY 


The schoolteacher put the thing down, and wiped off her fingers with a 
handkerchief. Murder, as she well knew, was often nasty and distorted, but 
not this way—not mixed up with valentines and doggerel verse! 

It just didn’t make sense. Why should a murderer take all this trouble 
of drawing pictures and writing verses and leaving warnings? She pondered 
this for a while, and came out by the same door she had entered in. 

At precisely two P.M. she showed up at Mr. Cushak’s office. The girl at 
the desk looked up and smiled. “Miss Withers?” 

“Yes, Joyce. A command performance.” 

The girl smiled wider. “I’m not Joyce; she took off sick a couple of 
hours ago and I was called from stenographic to take over. I’m Mabel.” 

On second look Miss Withers realized that this one was a little less 
lush and with a somewhat different hairdo—though they could both have 
been poured out of the same mold. “Well, Mabel—is he in?” 

Mabel buzzed and spoke briefly into the talk box. A moment later Mr. 
Cushak popped out of his office. 

He looked for once almost pleased with himself. “I’ve got them all 
waiting inside,” he said. “I mean, all the people who received those blasted 
valentines.” 

“Oh, no!” she exploded. 

“Why not?” His face went blank. “After all, it’s only for their own 
protection. And you said you wanted to meet them.” 


She gave him a withering look and then explained wearily, “Mr. 
Cushak, I wanted to meet them individually, by seeming happenstance, 
under innocent auspices. I had hoped that in that manner I might just 
possibly ferret out some useful information. You have inadvertently tipped 
our hand.” 

“Huh?” The man looked puzzled and a little hurt. 

“Don’t you know,” she continued testily, “that every authoritative text 
on criminology says that in poison-pen cases the guilty party has almost 
invariably later been proved to have sent one to himself and made a great 
to-do about it? That’s the way their nasty little minds work; they think that 
it automatically clears them from suspicion. One of the people waiting 
inside your office is the murderer, or I miss my guess. Of course,” she 
added frankly, “I have missed some important guesses in my time, but they 
say that even Homer nodded. Well, we might as well go inside, and start 
afresh from here.” 

Cushak looked at her rather strangely, and the schoolteacher had a 
sense that he was now even more out of sympathy with her and her quest 
than he had been before. He was not, it appeared, used to having his 
decisions and actions questioned by underlings. But he shrugged, turned, 
and ushered her silently into his office. 

She sniffed. The smell of fear was in that room. The three people who 
waited there were as jittery, she thought, as a cat on hot bricks. Miss 
Withers was introduced to them in strict studio seniority. First there was 
Jules Karas, music director—a man somewhere in his fifties, stocky and 
leonine and intensely masculine, who bowed stiffly from the waist and 
smoked thin cigars in a long amber holder. His eyes told her nothing at all; 
he had the practiced aplomb of the European. A hard nut to crack, she 
thought. 

Then there was Rollo Bayles, a background artist. He was a pale, 
somewhat wispy man with a face that might have been handsome if the 
sculptor hadn’t left the clay half-finished and unsmoothed. His hand, when 
Miss Withers grasped it, was dampish and thin—yet his nervous grip made 
her wince a little. A true introvert, she said to herself; a man, as the English 
say, with a maggot. 

Finally there was Janet Poole, a warmish, most generously 
proportioned girl whose blue-violet eyes made one forget that she was plain 
—or was she really plain, after all? A young man, Miss Withers shrewdly 


decided, might have a difficult but no doubt most interesting time making 
up his mind about that. She liked the girl on sight—and at the same time 
she mistrusted her reaction, knowing well that a person can smile and smile 
and be a villain still and that no one, not even herself, had the power to see 
the mark of Cain. 

“But P’ve seen her somewhere before,” the schoolteacher added to 
herself. “Or else she looks like somebody in the movies. Darken that lovely 
hair and she’d be a dead ringer for Loretta Young.” 

Then they got down to cases. None of the three admitted taking the 
poison-pen valentines very seriously, now that they had had a chance to 
think it over. Miss Withers’ eyebrows went up, and she turned to Mr. 
Cushak. “You haven’t told them yet?” 

“Told them what?” 

“Told them that Larry Reed has been murdered—and that somebody 
left one of the valentines in his office, which I just found!” She told them 
some of the details and showed them the valentine. 

The announcement fell heavily upon those in the office. Karas 
stiffened and Bayles quaked and Janet Poole tried to laugh and wound up 
almost crying. “Us four!” she cried. “One down and three to go.” 

“Not necessarily,” pronounced the schoolteacher firmly. She turned to 
Karas. “And just what was the content of your message?” 

He hesitated and drew a deep breath. “Filth,” he said. “It was all a lie.” 

“What was, in particular?” Miss Withers asked reasonably. 

“The nasty verse, which I do not remember. It intimates that I have 
abandon my wife in the old country when the Russky swine take over, and 
that I make my escape leaving her to disappear and probably to die in a 
slave-labor camp in Siberia.” 

“Your wife Lucy?” 

Her name, he stoutly maintained, had been Anastasia. He himself had 
been away in Italy on a concert tour when the Iron Curtain had clamped 
itself down on his unhappy homeland; because of his past political 
background it would have been sure death for him to go home. He had tried 
vainly through the Red Cross and all other possible sources to get word of 
her or to her. And he had never known anybody anywhere named Lucy and 
had no idea at all why that name should have been signed to the valentines. 

Nor had either of the others ever known a Lucy, Miss Withers found 
out on further exploration. Rollo Bayles diffidently admitted that his 


valentine had been addressed “To the Cowardly Apostate;” some fifteen 
years ago while still in his late teens he had briefly studied for the 
priesthood to please his mother, but he had been more interested in art and 
other worldly affairs and at the gentle but firm advice of his superiors he 
had renounced his vocation before taking vows. “But who would want to 
drag that up now?” he complained in a high, brittle voice. “Who would 
even know?” 

“Perhaps we deal with a mind reader,” Miss Withers suggested dryly. 
“Or perhaps you let something slip in a careless moment of conversation; 
people often do. A friendly bartender, or something like that?” 

Bayles slowly shook his head, but he frowned thoughtfully. 

Janet Poole, next in line, was less cooperative. Her soft red mouth set 
itself firmly. “Tell you or anybody else what was in my valentine? I think 
I’d rather die first.” 

“The whole purpose of this meeting,” the schoolteacher reminded her, 
“is to see that you don’t die. Very well, we’ll respect your privacy for the 
time being at least. And we’ll have to skip the mysterious Lucy character 
for the nonce—though it would be most interesting to know if anyone of 
that name works here at the studio or ever did work here.” She looked 
inquiringly at Mr. Cushak. 

“T have already checked,” he admitted. “She doesn’t and she didn’t. 
We had a Lurine and a Lacybelle and a Laverne, but no Lucy.” 

“Really,” Miss Withers nodded thoughtfully. “Then it would appear 
that ‘Lucy’ is the nom de plume of somebody else, perhaps even concealing 
the identity of a man, and that someone who knows you all and knows 
enough about you to stick a pin into a tender place has a most determined 
grudge. So who could it be?” 

“Nobody!” said Jules Karas, spouting blue cigar smoke. “Poppycock. I 
still think that somehow it is only a very bad joke.” 

“A bad joke—with me stumbling on Larry Reed’s body in his house 
up on Mulholland? I think not. Somebody has painted a target on you four 
people—and has already hit one bull’s-eye.” 

They seemed to shrink suddenly in upon themselves, but nobody said 
anything. The maiden schoolteacher looked severely at them. “Just how 
often,” she asked quietly, “have you four people worked together 
intimately?” 


“But they haven’t!” spoke up Ralph Cushak from behind his 
mahogany desk. “This is a big studio, Miss Withers, with lots of different 
cartoon projects going all the time. These four people may have had 
accidental contacts around the lot, and they certainly know one another to 
speak to, but to my knowledge they have never been assigned to the same 
story or worked together in the same office. Of course, Mr. Karas here is in 
charge of all our music, assisted by such composers and musicians as he 
needs on a part-time basis. Mr. Bayles paints the backgrounds for many of 
our pictures, especially those involving underwater scenes or woodland 
stuff. But Reed works—I mean, worked—only on the Bird series, the Peter 
Penguin stuff, and Miss Poole here is animator on the Willy Wombat and 
Charley Chipmunk series, though now and then like all our people she sits 
in on a conference concerning one of the other characters. But these four 
people have had no regular contact; there is nothing whatever to link them 
together. The’ whole thing, if you ask me, is quite mad.” 

“Almost too mad,” said Miss Withers slowly. “Just why should a 
supposed homicidal maniac train his sights on these four? It’s a sort of 
methodical nor-nor-west madness—the misquotation 1s from Hamlet, in 
case you’re interested—and there’s a link somewhere if we can only find 
it.” She pointed to the brown envelope addressed to Larry Reed. “This 
drawing, and this printing—would you people say that they are the work of 
one of the regular studio artists?” 

The thing was passed around again. They were of various opinions. 
The printing itself was sketchy and impersonal, of the type used by almost 
everyone in the place. Then when you came to the drawing of the murdered, 
strangled bird— 

“Was it drawn by a competent studio artist, or not?” Miss Withers 
demanded. 

Nobody could immediately answer that. Of course, every desk in the 
place was equipped with a tracing board designed to make it easy to 
reproduce the original ge/s—the master drawings—with whatever minor 
changes of action were immediately indicated. Anyone in the place could, 
given time and access to one of the desks, have taken one of the myriad 
gelatin prints of Peter Penguin which overflowed the studio, tilted it 
horizontally and then traced it, adding his own ghoulish touches. This 
particular drawing, they agreed, was a trifle crude—but perhaps purposely 
sO. 


“Then it must have been done,” the schoolteacher decided wisely, “by 
an amateur who was trying to draw like a professional who was trying to 
draw like an amateur, which gets us exactly nowhere.” 

“Except that we know by the stationery and everything that it must 
have been done by somebody right here in the studio,” said Mr. Cushak 
sadly. “One of our own people has gone bad—” 

“Like the rotten apple that must be nipped in the bud,” put in Miss 
Withers a bit wickedly. Again she stared at the three marked victims; if the 
books were right, one of them was the murderer of Larry Reed. None of 
them looked at all like a murderer; of course, she knew to her sorrow that 
murderers rarely did. Lombroso and his criminal types had long been 
discredited; the murderer often looked like and was the nice person next 
door who borrowed your lawn mower and lent you an egg or a cup of sugar 
when you were short. For once the schoolteacher had no intuition, no 
hunch, no touch of extrasensory perception to guide her. Yet she was much 
inclined to the belief that two of these people in the office were honestly 
scared for their very lives and that one was a very fine actor and a deep- 
dyed villain. 

“T suggest,” she said quietly, “that for the next few days each one of 
you takes exceptional precautions; we are in the midst of something ugly 
and dangerous. And if any one of you should happen to remember anything 
about anyone named Lucy—” She nodded good-by at them and made her 
way out and back to her own office, where she found Tip Brown pinning up 
new drawings on the story board facing her desk. Talley erupted from his 
favorite spot in the corner and greeted her as if she had been away for a 
year; almost equally enthusiastic was Tip, whose face was boyishly alight. 

“Hi!” he said. “I think I got it. This story was originally developed too 
straight-line. It’s gotta have a zany, Milt Gross touch—and your Talley dog 
suggests it. He had lunch with me, by the way. I hope it was all right.” 

“T hope so, too,” she said. “One raw hamburger?” 

“Two,” he admitted. “And the beastie sat up and begged for more, so I 
bought him an ice-cream cone for dessert.” 

“Talleyrand has gone Hollywood,” said the schoolteacher, shaking her 
head. “He’ll have to reduce—” 

“Anyway, he’s type-casting for this part—if ever. You see, we’ve got 
to wring out all the boffs and yaks we can from the situations where the 
circus poodle tries to ham it up and get into every act in the show and 


outclown the clowns and out-fly the acrobats. I’ve got a swell idea for a 
sequence where he tries to take over and peddle toy gas balloons to the 
audience, only he gets hold of too many and they lift him right up to the top 
of the big top—” 

“Splendid,” said Miss Withers absently. “But—” 

“And for a climax,” continued Tip Brown, “we pull a switcheroo. The 
rich old lady in sequence one, she doesn’t die after all, she gets better. 
There’s publicity in the circus ads about the poodle and back in the big 
house on Fifth Avenue the parrot recognizes him—he’s the type of parrot 
who always reads the morning paper, natch—and he flies out the window 
and comes over to the circus hell-bent to bring the good news and say hello 
to an old friend and tell the poodle that he can come home again, the 
relatives have been thrown out on their respective behinds. Only the pup 
doesn’t go for it. Suddenly he realizes that he likes the circus better than the 
plush spot in the big house, and he doesn’t want to go back. He’s now a 
featured performer and the ringmaster has to treat him with respect. He’ll 
stay there—and, he mentions, there happens to be an opening for a barker in 
the side show—” 

“T was thinking,” began Miss Withers hopefully, “about—” 

“So we dissolve to the parrot outside the side show, yelling ‘Hurry, 
hurry, hurry—get your tickets for the prime attraction of the midway ...” or 
whatever it is. The parrot got into the act too, see? Happy ending, with the 
spotlight on the poodle in the center ring of the circus, juggling something 
ten times his size and having a hell of a time. He’s found himself; he’s 
among friends, see?” 

“T like it fine,” said the schoolteacher judicially. “But speaking of 
friends, what about Larry Reed? What sort of person would you say he 
was?” 

Tip looked vaguely puzzled. “Larry? Good artist, full of fun and 
games. The type who would put itching powder in your bath salts if he had 
a chance, or slip rubber sausages into the hors d’oeuvre. He used to pick up 
copies of cheap magazines and then spend hours filling in the advertising 
coupons with his friends’ names, so that for months afterwards they’d have 
their mailboxes stuffed with home-tattooing sets and patent remedies for 
baldness and lost manhood and stuff like that. Oh, Larry’s a card.” 

“And speaking of cards,” she pressed closer, “did he win a lot from 
you and the boys at poker?” 


“But—” Tip looked bewildered. “He never plays it. He does a lot of 
card tricks, he’s even a member of the American Society of Magicians, but 
he says it isn’t fair for him to compete across the table. I’ve never known 
him to gamble, except maybe a little on a Christmas Eve crap game or on a 
horse at Santa Anita. I think he spends most of his evenings at the easel 
painting things; he is hell-bent on being a real artist and having exhibitions 
in New York and a spread in Life.” 

“And what about the other evenings, when he didn’t paint? Was he 
interested in women?” 

Tip grinned. “Who isn’t? As the fellow said, ‘It’s me hobby!’ Yes, 
Larry gets around, but he never sticks to anyone long. I guess that’s why 
Joyce pulled out and left him.” 

“Was there much bitterness in that divorce?” 

“None, that I know of. He had a sense of humor and she didn’t. He 
used to carry a little gold bell and ring it at her when there was a gag and 
she didn’t get it, to show he was only kidding.” 

“Any man who would ring a pocket bell at me ...” said Miss Withers. 
“But do go on.” 

“There’s not much more to it,” Tip Brown said. “They just didn’t fit, 
and there weren’t any children to complicate things, so he gave her the car 
and the TV set and he took the house and they parted amicably—they still 
have dinner every now and then. Very modern and all that.” 

“How charming,” said Miss Withers, without warmth. “Is there 
anybody else whose toes Larry Reed might have stepped on?” 

Tip Brown stared at her. “Not that I know of. Larry’s not the type to 
make a play for married women; there are enough luscious unattached 
young females around this town for anybody. They’re mostly dying to get a 
studio job, and they cluster around anybody who works for a studio like 
flies around a garbage can.” 

“T see,” said the schoolteacher. “But didn’t Larry make some enemies 
with his practical jokes?” 

“Not really. Oh, he carried a sort of torch for Janet Poole, the blond 
lovely here in the studio, after she turned him down for her musician. But 
leave it to Larry to get even in his own boyish fun-loving way—he knew 
this fellow had ambitions to be an actor, so he sent him a fake phone 
message supposedly coming from Sam Goldwyn’s office asking him to 
come over for a screen test. The poor guy pawns his watch to buy a new 


suit and then spent half a day at the Goldwyn studio trying to get past the 
gatemen.” 

“And so everybody took Larry Reed’s jokes in good humor? You 
yourself, when he forwarded all your mail to Horsecollar, Arizona?” 

He stiffened. “At the time I could cheerfully have strangled him, sure. 
But in this business you have to go along with a gag. Finally I saw the joke, 
and laughed as hard as any of them.” 

Miss Withers had her own ideas about that, but she kept them to her 
maidenly bosom. “Then Larry Reed must have had great personal charm, to 
be so readily forgiven for his fun-loving Rover-boy tricks.” 

“Wait a minute!” Tip’s face was strange. “I—I begin to get it. You’ve 
been talking about Larry in the past tense for the last half-hour. He’s dead, 
isn’t he?” 

“You don’t seem especially surprised at that, young man.” 

But he wasn’t listening. “Something’s happened to Larry, and you 
know all about it—that’s why you’ve been asking all these questions!” 

“Yes. He was murdered by somebody in this studio. Statistics show 
that murder happens every twenty minutes in these United States. I ask you 
now, have you any idea who it could be?” 

Tip Brown seemed perceptibly to withdraw within himself, like an 
alarmed turtle. He was suddenly all carapace, unreachable. “No,” he said 
hollowly. “No, no ideas at all.” Quickly he pinned up the rest of his 
sketches and then said that he guessed he would call it a day. He went out of 
the office with a vague farewell gesture which indicated to the 
schoolteacher that he would see her around sometime but preferably not 
soon. 

That young man, she thought, knows more than he is telling—and he 
has told more than he meant to tell. 

Miss Withers sat alone—except for the somnolent Talley in his corner 
—for a long, long time in the little office which had so much to tell her if 
walls could only speak, which they never seemed to do. Finally she 
switched on the light under the glass of the drawing board, inserted a 
gelatin of the bird and a sheet of paper over it, and started experimenting. 
After a few minutes she decided that with these aids even she could produce 
a fairly recognizable sketch of Peter Penguin; certainly very nearly as good 
as the one on the poison-pen valentine. She fell into a light brown study, 
from which she was aroused by Talley’s enthusiastic welcome of a visitor. 


The girl she knew as Janet Poole was standing in the doorway, looking 
uncertain and lost. 

“May I see you for a moment?” Jan asked. “I—I just thought of 
something.” 

Janet came in and sat down, crossing a rather remarkable pair of legs. 
But she found it hard to talk. 

“Well?” said the schoolteacher. 

“A while ago in Mr. Cushak’s office you asked if there was anything to 
link the three of us—I mean the four of us, if you count Larry Reed....” 

“Speak up, young lady. What is it?” 

The girl carefully pleated her tweed skirt. “It couldn’t, of course, have 
had anything to do with what happened to Larry, I’m sure of that. But I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I guess I ought to tell you. You see—when I first 
came to the studio a couple of years ago I—I went out sometimes with 
Larry. I went out with Rollo Bayles, too—and even once or twice with Mr. 
Karas, who may be old but has some young ideas. All the bachelors around 
the place give a new girl the rush, you know.” 

“T wouldn’t know, never having been in that happy situation. But you 
are trying to say that you played the field, eh?” 

“A girl has to do something with her evenings,” said Janet defensively. 
“T was living in a boardinghouse and bored to tears.” 

“Say no more, my dear. It’s my life story in a nutshell. But do go on.” 

“There was never anything actually romantic,” Jan protested almost 
too quickly. “Mr. Karas was very gallant and continental and awfully sweet, 
really. He taught me a lot about food and wines and he kissed my hand. 
That’s all he ever kissed—I expected more and was all ready to say no, but 
it stopped there; I’m sure that he’s really in love with that lost wife of his. 
Rollo Bayles—well, Rollo is a lonely, confused sort of guy; I think he’s 
never got over a sort of guilt complex about leaving the priesthood, though 
heaven knows he was no more fitted for it than I am to be a—a steam fitter. 
But he’s a jazz fan and we used to go out to a little place on Ventura 
Boulevard and sit there and nurse our beers and listen to Pete Daily and the 
other hot five-man combos....” 

“T have heard them on the radio,” admitted the schoolteacher. “They 
take tunes apart and put them back together sideways. But what about you 
and Larry Reed?” 


“Larry was the nicest and most exciting of the lot, in most ways. But 
his divorce wasn’t final then and I didn’t want to get serious about a man 
who was at least technically married. We went dancing to Mocambo and 
Ciro’s and places like that, but before the thing got really final—” The girl 
hesitated. 

“Yes—” prompted Miss Withers. 

“Before his divorce got final, something happened,” said Janet a bit 
dreamily. “But you must understand; we all stayed friends.” 

“Somebody didn’t stay just friends,” observed Miss Withers, nodding 
toward the diamond on Janet’s ring finger. 

A warmish, crooked, little-girl smile illumined Jan’s face. “Guy,” she 
said softly. “All this I’m telling you about happened before Guy came to 
stay at my boardinghouse. He was a piano guy, a crazy mixed-up kid as 
they say, but there was a piano in the place and I heard him play and 
suddenly I woke up and there I was—engaged to be married. It’s going to 
be this summer.” 

“You are referring to the musician, I gather?” 

“Guy? Yes, he plays the piano and makes arrangements. But he’s really 
a composer.” 

“How nice,” said Miss Withers a bit absently. “Musicians and artists— 
aren’t they supposed to be the jealous type? Do you suppose there could 
possibly be the shade of a jealousy motive here?” 

Janet laughed out loud. “Heavens, no! Do I look like a femme fatale?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” said Miss Withers. “Never having for obvious 
reasons been accused of it myself.” But all the same, the schoolteacher was 
wondering a little; there was something about this long tall blond girl which 
could perhaps have been very disturbing to the right man—or the wrong 
one. “Your fiancé works here at the studio?” she pressed. 

“Guy? Why, yes, when he works. He’s a song writer, and going to be 
one of the best. He wrote Lullaby for a Pink Elephant, a wonderful novelty 
number that’s just been published in New York! This music arrangement 
thing he’s doing here 1s fairly new to him, but he’s always fooled around 
with the piano. He played at the boardinghouse when he didn’t know 
anybody was listening, and I grabbed hold of him and introduced him to 
Mr. Karas, who gave him a job. Believe you me—” She smiled, her eyes 
clear and confident. “Somebody just had to take over that boy and 
straighten him out; he has so much talent and ability. This music 


arrangement thing 1s just for now. Guy’s finished two new songs, Flitterbug 
Jump and Lady Bewitched, and when they come out—” her face was lighted 
up like a neon sign—“Guy is really going places. His publishers say he’s 
going to be another Cole Porter!” 

““T know where I’m going, and I know who’s going with me ...”” Miss 
Withers softly hummed the old Scottish ballad. “How nice for you, my dear. 
Tell me, Miss Poole, just between us girls, what was in your poison-pen 
valentine to make you tear it up?” 

Janet set her firm chin. “J—TI couldn’t!” 

“You must. And I promise it won’t go any further.” 

“It—it was just something dirty and unfair! It brought up my one dark 
secret. You see, years ago when I was an art student at Otis here in Los 
Angeles I had to work most of my way. My father is a steam fitter down in 
Long Beach and he couldn’t always pay the rent on time at home and buy 
the groceries, much less help me in what I laughingly called my career. If 
you must know, I—I did some posing for the life classes at art school, that’s 
all. In the nude.” She swallowed. “I thought Id lived it down, but—” 

“It has never seemed to me,” interposed the schoolteacher, “that there 
is anything evil about the human body—especially a body like yours— 
unless thinking makes it so. It shouldn’t make any difference to your young 
man—” 

“It didn’t!” Janet flashed. “I told Guy, of course, and he never batted 
an eye. But if it ever got back to his snooty family in Hartford, don’t you 
see? There’d never be a chance in the world of their accepting him and his 
bride.” She shuddered. “Not that it especially matters to me, but it matters 
so much to him. He wants me to walk into the family mansion like a fairy 
princess....” 

“Most men do. But let us get down to cases. Who else could know 
about this deep dark secret of yours?” 

“But nobody!” Janet insisted. “It all happened years ago, when I was a 
green kid from the wrong side of the tracks and before I changed my name; 
it was Janiska Pszky then, believe it or not.” 

“T can believe it easily,” said the schoolteacher. “Poole is easier to spell 
than Pszky. What else is the melting pot for? We are all descended from 
parents who got tired of their homelands and came here to do it differently, 
and many of them simplified their names. My great-great-grandfather was 
named Witherspoon, by the way; somewhere along the line the poon got 


lost. So I wouldn’t take it too seriously. And I wouldn’t worry too much 
about your young man’s family finding out about your having posed for an 
art class of fellow students; there’s nothing dishonorable in that. But 
speaking of posing—just when did you pose for Larry Reed, or sit for 
him?” 

Janet looked blankly innocent. “Never, of course!” 

The schoolteacher nodded noncommittally, remembering the 
unfinished water color on the dead man’s easel. Now she remembered why 
Jan’s face had looked so familiar on their first meeting in Mr. Cushak’s 
office. But, as she also knew, the innocent could he as well as the guilty. “TI 
still suggest, young lady, that you lock your door and windows tonight, and 
that if you get a gift box of candy or anything else in the mail, you don’t eat 
any of it.” 

“But nobody ever sends me anything,” Janet confessed. “The 
Hollywood swains never give out with anything but their time. And besides, 
everybody knows I’m bespoke. As us Polacks say—I been friending around 
wit’ Guy for over a year.” She smiled a dreamish smile. “And he’s not one 
for presents, either. He’s saving his money for a very important purpose. 
Oh, maybe a rose on my birthday....” 

““* Always one perfect rose—never one perfect Cadillac,’” quoted Miss 
Withers. “I know. All the same, my dear, I think that extra precautions are 
indicated for you. Those valentines aren’t in the pure spirit of fun, you 
know.” 

Janet nodded slowly. “I do know. But I still can’t really believe it, 
somehow. Nobody in the studio would do a thing like that, nobody at all. If 
they get mad at somebody they think it over and then pull a gag, a practical 
joke, and let it go at that. This—this sort of thing is evil and mean!” 

“Tt is, indeed. But—” 

“Oh, heavens!” Janet had looked at her watch. “My man’s waiting at 
the gate.” 

“Never keep them waiting,” advised the schoolteacher. “At least not 
very long. I lost one that way.” 

But the girl had already sailed out of the door. Something impelled 
Miss Withers to shadow her and see this shining young man of hers, but the 
phone suddenly came alive. It was Mr. Cushak. 

“Miss Withers? Put your mind at rest,” said the studio executive. “I 
have good news. It’s all just a false alarm!” 


“What?” she gasped indignantly. 

“Reed’s death was natural, or at least accidental, according to the Los 
Angeles county coroner’s office. They just reported that he died from the 
effects of poison ivy.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Miss Withers, but she said it under her 
breath. 


4. 


“Death stretched out his long hand toward the delicate little flower....” 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


IT WAS ALL ON PAGE THREE Of the early edition of tomorrow’s Times, out that 
evening. Lawrence Reed, 36, studio cartoonist, had been found dead in his 
home on Mulholland Drive, the victim—according to the coroner’s office— 
of acute poison-ivy poisoning. Investigation by police had shown that the 
weed grew profusely on parts of his canyon property, and it was thought by 
authorities that, not knowing himself to be abnormally susceptible to poison 
ivy, Reed had inadvertently chewed on a twig of it while working around 
the place. 

“Stuff and nonsense again,” said Miss Withers to the poodle. “That 
doesn’t explain anything; it’s just a convenient cover-up. Reed hadn’t been 
gardening, he was all dressed up and had just got home from the studio. He 
parked his car hastily in the flowerbeds and rushed inside leaving his keys 
in the dashboard, indicating that he was very ill.” She nodded to herself and 
then put through a long distance call to New York City; it was a time for 
action and she needed all the help she could get. All the circuits were at the 
moment busy, of course, but she had barely finished making a frugal supper 
for herself and opening a can of horse meat for Talley when the bell rang— 
not the phone as she had hoped, but the doorbell. 

“Who on earth—?” she said. She opened the door and found that it 
was Janet Poole. 

“Excuse me—I mean us—for disturbing you,” the girl was saying in 
the doorway. And then the schoolteacher saw that close behind her was a 
tall, palely handsome young man who must obviously be her musician; he 
looked just as a pianist-composer should look, only perhaps with a neater 
haircut and more expensive if well-worn clothes. Yes, Janet introduced him 
as her fiancé, Guy Fowler, somewhat pridefully. ““We’re here because Guy 
put his foot down and insisted. There’s maybe something you ought to 
know.” 


“There are many things I ought to know,” admitted Miss Withers 
ruefully. “Most of which I don’t.” She found them chairs and ash trays, 
forcibly cut short the poodle’s usual fanfare of welcome, and settled herself 
down. “Well?” 

Jan looked at her young man for comfort, evidently found it, and 
plunged on in. “You must understand—this was something I had completely 
forgotten. I don’t see what it could have had to do with the valentines, but— 
well, about a year ago the studio decided to preview a cartoon feature and 
three short subjects out at Santa Ana, down in the orange country. Of 
course, everybody who’d worked on the pictures wanted to see the preview, 
but the studio staff cars were all busy so they sent some of us down in 
rented limousines. Just as it happened, Mr. Karas, Rollo Bayles, Larry Reed 
and I all went in one. I’d forgotten about it, but Guy reminded me at dinner 
tonight.” 

“Yes,” Guy Fowler said very serious. “I’m naturally most disturbed,” 
he admitted in a faint I[vy-League accent. “From what Jan tells me, there’s 
supposed to be a mysterious link between those four people. I’m fairly a 
newcomer here, but it occurred to me that that was one time the four were 
together, if that’s worth anything to you.” 

“T don’t see—” began Miss Withers, slightly puzzled. 

“We were together by purest accident,” Jan cut in hurriedly. “In this 
car from the limousine service. It was a perfectly horrible night for driving, 
one of those impossible deluges we have sometimes during the rainy 
season, and even the birds were walking. Down in some dismal street in 
southeast Los Angeles the driver had an accident. He hit a woman who ran 
out in front of him, against the lights, to catch a bus. We saw nothing of It, 
just felt the thud and heard a scream. The driver stopped and an ambulance 
came. The police asked a lot of questions, but they didn’t hold him. We 
went on to the preview and the woman was taken away to a hospital and 
lingered on and on and I guess maybe later she died though there was 
nothing much about her in the papers. But do you suppose, maybe—?” 

“T can suppose anything,” said the schoolteacher. “But perhaps it is 
something to think about.” 

Guy Fowler absently flicked his cigarette ash into the pot where Miss 
Withers’ precious African violets were growing. “I’m just wondering,” he 
said. “Suppose the woman who was hit had a boy friend who was knocked 
off his rocker by the shock of her death and set out to get even?” 


The schoolteacher sniffed a prodigious sniff. “Come, come, young 
man! A boy friend who’d get a job at the studio with intent to murder all the 
people who just happened to be passengers in the car that struck her? It 
sounds rather farfetched to me at first glance, though Ill confess that in my 
humble opinion there is never a really sufficient motive for murder. But it 
will stand looking into, I suppose. Was the woman’s name Lucy, by any 
chance?” 

Jan shook her head. “I don’t know. Maybe.” 

“T’ll find out. We have to pursue every avenue and every blind alley. 
Because in spite of what it says in the newspapers, Larry Reed was 
murdered by the sender of those Lucy valentines.” 

“But,” cried Jan, bewildered, “he died of poison ivy!” 

“And I think,” observed the schoolteacher quietly, “that that will stand 
looking into, too; there have been wrong diagnoses before this.” 

“Well, whether it’s wrong or whether it’s right,” the young man said 
almost belligerently, “I’m not going to have Jan left on a spot. Something 
drastic has to be done about it, right now. I wish the studio would call in a 
regular private agency like Burns or Pinkerton....” 

“Guy dear!” Janet interrupted. “Please hush!” 

He subsided, a bit sulkily. “She bosses him a little,” Miss Withers said 
to herself. But she’d learn, if she were wise. The schoolteacher pondered for 
a moment. “I have a suggestion. You two could get married and go off 
somewhere on a honeymoon right away, far out of danger.” 

There was a stiffish silence. Then Janet, fumbling in her handbag 
briefly, said, “Guy darling, will you run out and see if I left my cigarettes in 
the glove compartment?” 

He started to offer her his own case, but she shook her head. “You 
know I can’t stand those king-sized things of yours.” 

“Certainly.” Guy gave her a look; then excused himself with easy 
politeness and went out the door, followed by Jan’s fondly possessive 
glance and also by Talley the poodle who was tired of all this conversation 
and thought it was time for a breather. 

Alone with the girl, Miss Withers said, “My dear, you must forgive me 
if I touched on a tender subject or something, but it did seem an eminently 
sensible idea in the present circumstances. Eloping, I mean.” 

Janet Poole frowned. “Since you know this much, you might as well 
know the rest of it. Guy and I are going to get married as soon as we can, 


but he’s a dear foolish idealist and so he stubbornly says that he won’t make 
an honest woman of me until he pays back every cent of the money he 
borrowed from me while he was on his uppers.” The girl leaned 
confidentially closer, her eyes warmly maternal. “You see, when I first met 
Guy he’d been having a rough time. His family back East had more or less 
thrown him out on his ear because he wouldn’t toe the line, get his degree 
from Yale or Harvard and come into the firm—they’ve been investment 
counselors or something like that since Plymouth Rock was a pebble. He 
had a brief, unhappy marriage that they arranged—to a high-nosed society 
deb next door; she finally got a divorce in Paris. Everything went wrong for 
Guy, with too much bossing from her and from his parents. He’d drifted out 
here to Hollywood and was trying to be an actor, without getting anywhere. 
He tried to be a writer, too—he did literally dozens of stories in the hard- 
boiled detective field and also some science-fiction, but he never sold 
anything. He was drinking too much and going to hell in a handbasket, if 
youll pardon my French. But he moved into my rooming-house, and that 
time I heard him play the piano I knew right away that he had something 
he’d never been able to find. So—” 

“So you took over? Most men can stand a little intelligent guidance, 
I’ve heard. None of them would stand still long enough for me to try, darn 
it. But it’s not a bad basis for marriage, either. You’ve never met this family 
of his?” 

Janet shivered. “No, but I will this summer. I'll be terribly nice and 
refined, too. That’s why I’m studying speech and Emily Post so I won’t 
look to them just like a green Polack from south of the tracks, or pick up the 
wrong fork. Because—’” the girl hesitated—“you see, while Guy is now 
estranged from his family, he’s terribly in awe of them and I know he’d 
never be happy for long without their approval of his marriage. Now that 
he’s found himself and become a different person and stopped drinking, 
now that he’s starting out to be a successful composer and another Cole 
Porter, maybe—” 

“It should certainly make a difference in their attitude, and I hope they 
will see clearly enough to give you credit for the transformation. And has 
he met your family?” 

Jan’s smile was glowing and proud. “Of course! And he did beautiful. 
He went down to Long Beach with me one week end; he ate my mama’s 
bigos and kielbasa and drank a couple of puddlers—that’s the Polish name 


for boilermakers—with my pop. Guy took it all in his stride; he didn’t even 
seem to mind pop sitting around the kitchen in his undershirt. He did 
disappoint by brother by refusing to go out in the back yard and wrestle, but 
he beat him at chess. It all went off better than we’d even dared hope; they 
seemed to like him really. But of course anything I do is okay with my 
family; I could marry King Kong and if he had a regular job and didn’t beat 
me too often they’d give their blessing.” 

Miss Withers nodded, feeling that she, too, would be inclined to trust 
this long, tall, open girl. “So far so good, then,” she said cautiously. “Is your 
Guy the jealous type?” 

“Him?” With quick understanding, Janet said firmly, “Don’t think what 
I think you’re thinking. Guy isn’t at all the jealous type; he was never 
jealous of Larry Reed or anybody I went out with before he came into my 
life. He’s got reasons to know there was never any important man for me 
and that I’m all his, period.” 

“Period and exclamation point, eh?” The schoolteacher was inclined to 
believe her. These one-man women, and how well she understood them! 
“Sorry, but in this business we have to ask all sorts of questions. When 
there’s a murder, and the threat of three more, everyone is in a way suspect. 
I confess that I do not at the moment see a plausible motive for anybody’s 
killing Larry Reed, but—” 

“Larry Reed was a sweet guy!” Janet protested. “A sorta wolf, but a 
sweet guy. Just because he pulled some practical jokes—” 

“Practical jokes can cut rather deeply sometimes,” Miss Withers 
reminded her. “How about Tip Brown? Didn’t he have a feud with Reed?” 

“Tip?” Janet laughed. “He’s a sweet guy, the second sweetest I know. 
He’s the sort of person who feeds the mice around his apartment, and 
climbs trees to put baby robins back in the nest when they fall out. I’d love 
Tip a little, I guess, if I wasn’t so very bespoke.” 

“An excellent attitude, but—” began Miss Withers, and then looked up 
to see Guy Fowler returning, complete with unnecessary cigarettes and the 
waltzing poodle, who made it clear that he had adopted Guy as a foster 
father. 

“It’s cold outside,” Guy apologized. “I walked your dog down to the 
corner, but he wanted to go seventeen blocks at double-pace and I’m not in 
condition. You girls are maybe through discussing me?” 


Janet shook her head warningly at him, and he subsided into a chair. 
Miss Withers said, somewhat tactfully, “We are about through discussing 
everything at the moment, young man. Take that small chip off your 
shoulder—I am quite as interested in protecting your fiancée as you are, and 
just possibly in some ways better equipped. The fact remains that she has 
been threatened with one of these stupid but deadly valentines, and that it 
behooves you of all people to keep a close eye on her.” 

Slightly chastened, the young man promised faithfully that Janet 
would be locked in her room within the hour. 

“Fine. But most murders seem to take place in locked rooms,” the 
schoolteacher murmured. 

“That’s it!” Janet cried. “Let’s us forget all about this stuff tonight, and 
go lose ourselves in a crowd. Mocambo, maybe?” She did a rhumba step. 

“Barney’s Beanery is just as crowded and a good deal cheaper,” Guy 
Fowler said. 

“But yesterday was payday—” 

“Yesterday was your payday,” the young man patiently reminded her. 
“Not mine. I have made exactly forty-eight dollars this week, and spent 
sixty of it. Would you settle for a drive-in movie, maybe?” 

“Always one perfect rose ...”” Jan quoted. But the schoolteacher 
envied the trusting way the girl took Guy’s arm as they went out and down 
the steps and across the lawn to the modest black sedan of elderly vintage 
which waited there. She also envied the way the girl was tenderly ushered 
into the car behind the wheel, and wished that just once Oscar Piper would 
remember to open doors for her. 

After the young couple had left, the room was very silent, very filled 
with question marks. Miss Withers was thinking of washing her hair or 
taking another bath—her very last expedients when things refused to 
happen—but the New York call came through a few minutes after eleven. 
The voice of her old friend and ally the Inspector, skipper of Manhattan’s 
homicide bureau, was a bit on the testy side. “Hildegarde,” he said, “do you 
happen to know what time it is back here?” 

“Tam much too busy, Oscar, to play guessing games. You got me into 
this—” 

“Into what? Oh, the funny valentine thing at the cartoon studio. Yeah, I 
met this guy who’s at the head of it—Mantz or Lantz or something like that, 
a cheery soul—at one of our special meetings of the Third Avenue 


Schooner and Pastrami Club, and beat him a few hands of stuss. Somehow 
we got to talking and he said he had a problem and I mentioned your name 
and gave you a recommend. Nothing to it, I suppose?” 

“Nothing, Oscar, but one corpse—which I discovered after a bit of 
housebreaking. One down and three to go.” 

“Judas Priest in a handbasket!” Oscar Piper came wide awake. “What 
in—?” 

“Oscar, please listen. This is running into money, and I’m not sure if I 
have an expense account or not. I just called to ask you if ever in your wide 
professional experience you’d heard of a murder being committed with 
poison ivy.” 

In the long silence which ensued, she could clearly hear the scratch of 
a match at the other end of the line. “Oscar, if you have your cheroot lighted 
now,” the schoolteacher said tartly, “I'll repeat the question. Can poison ivy 
kill?” She waited, tapping her front teeth with a long, unvarnished 
fingernail. “You there?” 

“Yes,” the Inspector finally said, in a very odd tone. “Yes, to both 
questions, I was just floored for a minute. This poison ivy stuff—” 

““The weed of hell’ as some poet called it,” she interposed. 

“It’s generally supposed to be poisonous but not deadly to the human 
system, but we had a case here, three, four years ago—one that’s always 
rankled in my craw. A night-club dancer named Zelda Bard or Ward or 
something like that got an anonymous bottle of brandy in the mail as a 
Christmas present and died a short time after from what Doc Bloom, our 
medical examiner, said was a concentrated extract of poison ivy or poison 
oak—both the same damn thing. She must have been very susceptible, for 
she was swelled up like—like—” 

“Like a poisoned pup?” Miss Withers said gently. “Mine, too.” 

“Sweet spirits of niter!” Oscar Piper cried. “This can’t be just a 
coincidence. That same killer must be at work again out there!” 

“Tt could be,” admitted the schoolteacher. ““What next, Oscar?” 

He thought about it. “And I had to go and get you into a thing like 
that,” he said ruefully, with real worry in his voice. “Poisoners are the worst 
of all, because they’re sneaky. This is mean stuff, a good deal out of your 
class, and you might easily get hurt. I think—” He hesitated again. 

“You think? Are you really equipped for it, Oscar?” 


“Stop trying to be funny. I was about to say that I think I can talk the 
commish into okaying a trip west for me, since he is as anxious as I am to 
get to the bottom of the Bard case. I’ll take the next plane for Los Angeles 
and straighten out the whole thing for you. Meanwhile, do nothing until I 
get there, understand?” 

“T understand, but do not agree,” said the schoolteacher with her usual 
firmness. ““You don’t see the entire situation, Oscar. I am in the midst of a 
series of four murders, one down and three to go, as I told you. The time to 
solve a murder is before it happens. But, of course, I’Il be glad to have your 
help if they let you off the hook. Wire me when to meet you.” 

Remembering her driving, Oscar Piper said hastily, “No thanks, 
Hildegarde. I’Il not trouble you to drive all that distance. I can take a taxi 
from the airport.” 

She sniffed again. “Very well. Good night, Oscar. And for heaven’s 
sake remember to put out that cigar before you go back to bed, for your 
own safety.” She hung up, feeling slightly encouraged about it all; poison 
ivy had been used at least once as a method of murder. And murderers, as 
she knew from bitter experience, had a tendency to repeat themselves until 
caught; it was like that first salted peanut. But there was also the story of 
the pitcher which went once too often to the fount ... 

Miss Hildegarde Withers gave her graying hair its requisite one 
hundred strokes and then sought her maidenly couch, hoping that in her 
sleep her subconscious mind would come up with a hint or two about the 
problem which plagued her. She slept—finally—but her dreams were only a 
photomontage of cracked pitchers and half-done water colors, of clowning 
poodles floating from balloons and bottles of mineral oil and shoes and 
ships and sealing wax, all to the accompaniment of the tuneless maniacal 
laughter of a dying penguin.... 

Back in New York City, Inspector Oscar Piper, one of the three people 
who could get the police commissioner up out of bed at this hour, did so. 
“I’m going out to California,” he said. 

“Huh?” The commissioner was still half-asleep. “Okay, but why?” 

“Zelda Bard.” 

“She’s there? Oh no, she’s dead, isn’t she? You got something?” 

“Hildegarde Withers has. I threw a case to her, just to keep her from 
brooding, and it turns out to be something. Same deal—the poison-ivy stuff. 


I don’t mind these murders we get with knives and guns, but when they 
start using new stuff—” 

“Exactly.” The commissioner was wide awake now. “Go ahead. 
Swarthout can take over your office while you’re gone. You want a plane?” 

The air wing of the New York police department consists of two Bell 
D-47 helicopters, capable of no more than a modest one hundred miles an 
hour with favorable winds. “No thanks,” said Piper hastily. “Ill go by 
regular airline—I’ve gotta get out there before Hildegarde gets herself into 
trouble. Because I’m fairly sure that he’s at work again out there in 
California....” 

“He?” said the commissioner. 

“Maybe she. Zelda Bard could have been killed by a jealous rival, but I 
always had a hunch it was one of her multitudinous boy friends who sent 
her the poison-ivy brandy. We’ll see.” 

“Okay, Oscar. Take all the time you need—take two or three days if 
necessary.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Inspector and hung up. He looked ruefully 
and wistfully at the rumpled bed in which he had had only a couple of 
hours, and then got on the phone to arrange plane passage and money. He 
had eight dollars in his wallet, and he remembered the old story—California 
is the land of gold, and you’d better bring the gold with you. 

There was finally a friendly bartender on Third Avenue who thought 
he could dig up a quick $500.... 

Back on the lower left-hand corner of the nation, Miss Hildegarde 
Withers awoke at dawn, feeling somewhat like a worn-out dishrag and very 
disappointed with her dreams; it was so often true that the watched 
subconscious never boils. She had an increasing feeling that somehow she 
had been maneuvered into playing somebody else’s game with somebody 
else’s rules. 

A worthy antagonist—if this were only a battle of wits. But four 
people had been promised death, and one of them had received it. 
Somebody was playing for keeps. Over her breakfast coffee the maiden 
schoolteacher made a sudden decision; she would play hooky from the 
studio today. Her quarry lay there, but she had a feeling that the mystery 
would be solved, if at all, from a completely different angle. 

There had been a woman who had died under the wheels of a rented 
limousine—or what amounted to the same thing, though it had taken weeks 


to make an end to that grim cycle. Perhaps it was too late to ask questions, 
but Miss Withers was determined to ask them all the same. She dressed 
herself in a conservative blue serge suit and donned a hat which the 
Inspector had once said reminded him of an abandoned owl’s nest; she 
locked Talleyrand in the patio with a pan of water and some dog biscuits 
and took off. A moment later she turned back again, to write a note and pin 
it to the door. 

Inspector Oscar Piper, slightly pale around the gills from a fast and 
bumpy plane trip across the country and from an almost equally fast and 
bumpy taxi ride into Hollywood from the Los Angeles municipal airport, 
found the note at around eight o’clock that evening. The grizzled little 
Hibernian read it by the flickering light of a match, bit through his ever- 
present cigar, and read it again. “Oscar, the key is under the mat. If ’'m not 
back when you get here, look for me at the Morgue.” 


5. 


“Savage I was, sitting 
in my house, late, lone....” 


BROWNING 


OSCAR PIPER DID A double take, spat out his cigar, and then—knowing 
Hildegarde of old—sighed and bent down and found the key, then went 
inside. Turning on the lights, he suddenly was reminded that he was not 
alone; the worried bewhiskered face of Talleyrand the poodle appeared in 
the pane of the patio door, emitting plaintive sounds. The Inspector let the 
dog in, shook hands and paws half a dozen times, and finally managed to 
get loose and find the phone directory. He drew a deep breath when he 
discovered that Hildegarde had been at the Morgue and evidently made 
somewhat of an impression on the attendants, as was only to be expected, 
but had not remained there permanently on one of the marble slabs. 

He plunked himself down in an easy chair, lighted a fresh perfecto, and 
took out the file on the Zelda Bard case. It had been a very special murder, 
and one in which for various reasons he had a very special interest; not very 
many victims of homicide had been so beautiful or had lived so fully or 
died so terribly. There was a long list of her boy friends, the potential 
suspects, all of whom had been more or less cleared. That lady had certainly 
got around.... 

Miss Withers returned home somewhat after nine to find the Inspector 
and Talley both sound asleep, the dog upside down on the couch and Oscar 
sprawled uncomfortably in the chair, snoring gently. “Well!” the 
schoolteacher observed tartly. “Men sleep while women work; so runs the 
world away. Hello, Oscar.” 

He sat up, blinking. “Huh? Oh, hello. What have you been up to until 
this hour—riding your broomstick around the rooftops?” 

“T’ve been up to plenty.” She came closer and observed him critically. 
“Oscar, you need a haircut. You also need some hair on top.” 


“T also need a new lead on the Bard case,” he said soberly. “Maybe just 
through blind luck you’ve stumbled on it. Get anything new today?” 

She hesitated. “Perhaps. I don’t quite know. This is a crazy mixed-up 
case. But I’Il tell you about it after I give this ravening hound his dinner.” 

“You might make mine the same,” said Oscar Piper hopefully. “Up to 
now I have eaten six sticks of chewing gum today.” 

Some time later, over a plate of scrambled eggs with chicken livers, he 
said, “So far there’s actually nothing to link the two cases except the poison, 
which is rare enough to make it all very interesting. Your case out here 
seems to come down to a matter of motive. We can eliminate one thing— 
your Larry Reed wasn t killed out of revenge for one of his so-called 
practical jokes; you just don’t poison a man because he leaves a 
wheelbarrow full of water in your car.” 

“Practical jokes—a misnomer, Oscar, if there ever was one, as I’ve 
said before. But I suppose you have a point—unless one of his stunts 
backfired and really hurt someone, of which we have no direct evidence.” 
She rose. “More coffee?” 

“You might just warm it up a little,” he said as he handed her an empty 
cup. “But to get back to cases. I’m interested in this Lucy angle.” 

The schoolteacher nodded. “Yes, Lucy. ‘She lived unknown, and few 
could know when Lucy ceased to be; but she is in her grave, and, oh the 
difference to me.’ Wordsworth.” 

“The difference to her, you mean. Did you actually get on her trail?” 

“That I did. And it’s a most tantalizing thing.” Miss Withers shook her 
head dubiously, then produced her notebook. “Full name Lucinda May 
Wersbeck, also known professionally as Lucy LeMay, white, well- 
nourished female, age about 34, was struck by a sedan owned by the 
Hollywood Limousine Rental Service and operated by one Arthur Johnson, 
age 22. The accident took place on the corner of Orient Boulevard and 
Sixteenth Place in the midst of a howling rainstorm at seven-thirty on the 
evening of January 14 a year and more ago. Witnesses said that the accident 
was unavoidable.” 

“All accidents are avoidable,” pronounced the Inspector, officially. 

“Anyway, she was admitted to the emergency ward of County Hospital 
at 7:55 on that night—with internal injuries and multiple fractures; she 
lingered on and finally managed to die there on February 11.” 

“Well!” said Oscar Piper. “Now maybe we’re getting somewhere.” 


“Now maybe we’re getting nowhere,” Miss Withers corrected. “Lucy 
was by profession a B-girl and taxi dancer; hardly the type of girl to arouse 
the grand passion in the hearts of men except perhaps temporarily in lonely 
sailors. She had presumably had a prime, but she was well past it. Who on 
earth would want to avenge her accidental death a year and more later after 
it happened—and not on the driver who killed her, but on the passengers? It 
just doesn’t make sense any way you look at it. And all the time she was in 
the hospital she never had a visitor, a bouquet, or even a phone call 
inquiring about her condition; I checked it with the office.” 

The Inspector carefully set his cigar alight again. “Maybe her 
boyfriend didn’t know—?” 

“Stuff and nonsense. Anybody who wanted Lucy could have located 
her with one phone call. That’s the puzzle—why should somebody wait so 
long to avenge her, if that was the motivation at all, which I somehow 
wonder at?” 

“He was out of town, out of the country. In the Army, maybe. Came 
back a year later and went off his trolley—” 

“He must have gone off his trolley, as you put it, long before. Because 
Lucy was no rose, nor any violet by a mossy stone, either. On the contrary.” 

“She was pretty, though?” 

Miss Withers sniffed. “Perhaps in her day, but not recently at any rate, 
though the records show that years ago she worked off and on in the movies 
as an extra—a dress-extra, wearing evening gowns and supplying 
atmosphere for night-club scenes with a champagne glass full of fizz water 
in her hand. She never got up to the point where a director would let her 
read a line. More recently she had made a precarious living up and down 
Main Street, the Skid Row of this town, presumably working at the oldest 
profession—though she never was convicted. I talked to one of the nurses 
who attended her after the accident, and she confidentially told me that 
Lucy could best be described as having a face like a meat axe with a fright- 
wig on top. Oscar, how on earth could a woman like that have any friend, 
relative or lover who would set out more than a year later to avenge her 
accidental death by trying to kill off all the people who happened to be 
riding in the car that struck her?” 

“Yeah,” he said slowly, “you got a point. You’d think if anybody did 
go out for revenge he’d aim at the driver.” 


“Do you think I’d neglect that most obvious angle? Arthur Johnson left 
the limousine company last November to accept—in the words of the old 
joke—a very important position as private in the United States Army. He 1s 
now in Korea, but I checked with his parents and up until the time he left at 
least nobody seems to have made any threats against him.” 

Oscar Piper thought about it. “Maybe Mr. X only got back to Los 
Angeles recently and learned what happened to Lucy last year?” 

“Yes, Oscar, a possibility. But this afternoon I also made a trip out to 
Forest Lawn in Glendale and found that I was the first visitor there to do 
homage to Lucinda Wersbeck since her interment. Wouldn’t you think that 
anyone interested enough to commit murder for her memory would at least 
first have made a pilgrimage to carry a bouquet of flowers to her grave?” 

He said nothing, pointedly. 

“Oscar, I said—wouldn’t you think—?” 

“Sometimes I do,” the Inspector said slowly. “Forest Lawn, is it?” He 
leaned back and blew one smoke ring through another, a faint smile on his 
face. “Yes,” Oscar Piper continued thoughtfully, “this murder is a 
complicated business; you can’t really expect anyone foolish enough to risk 
his life committing a murder to act reasonably about anything, except 
perhaps through some twisted logic of his own. But catching a murderer is 
somewhat like training a dog; the first rule is that you have to be smarter 
than they are.” 

“How true.” Miss Withers nodded wryly, with a side glance toward the 
sleeping poodle. “Sometimes with Talleyrand I’m inclined to wonder who’s 
training whom.” She looked at the watch she wore, a watch that had been 
her mother’s—a maidenly watch pinned to her maidenly bosom. “At any 
rate, sufficient to the day is the evil thereof, and we have discussed enough 
evil for now. It’s late. You’re staying here, of course. You can share the 
spare room with Talley, who won’t mind at all.” 

“But I’d planned to go to a hotel—’” he protested. 

“Nonsense. If he snores, just hit him with a pillow or something. 
Besides, I’d rather like some protection around the house, the way things 
have been going. Do you mind? I don’t think I’Il be at all compromised, if 
that’s what you’re worrying about.” 

So it was that the Inspector somewhat unwillingly bedded down on a 
flouncy feminine bed in the front bedroom of Miss Withers’ little rented 
bungalow that night. He slept fitfully, unused to the setting and also unused 


to the weight of a forty-pound French poodle spread lovingly across his 
feet. It was therefore not until very very late that the weary little Hibernian 
really got a stranglehold on Morpheus—and even that hold was rudely 
broken around 2:00 A.M. when something came smashing through the 
window and the Venetian blind to thud against his bed. 

He woke instantly, groping blindly for the lamp—and heard the sound 
of a car motor racing away. Talley, startled out of doggish dreams, added 
little or nothing to the situation by bursting into a frenzy of barking. By the 
time Oscar Piper found the light, Miss Hildegarde Withers was in the 
doorway, an apparition in a gray flannel bathrobe and with her hair in 
incredible braids. She surveyed the Inspector and the poodle with disfavor. 
“You might try to be a little more quiet, you two!” she was saying. 

“Look,” he said, pointing. 

Then she saw the wrecked window and what lay on the floor. 
“Whatever in the world,” she gasped, “has been going on?” 

They saw it together—it was a small plaster statuette of an engaging 
penguin in evening clothes and yellow shoes, a fantastic, cartoon-world 
penguin with a noose of string about its throat to which was tied a folded 
note in the shape of a heart, a valentine. They read the valentine, 
unbelieving.... 


TO THE SHARP-NOSED SNOOP: 
TAKE IT EASY, TAKE IT SLOW 
ONE IS DOWN AND THREE TO GO, 
IF YOU’VE GOT TO MESS AROUND 
YOU WILL SOON BE UNDERGROUND 
WITH LUCY 


“The nerve of him!” cried Miss Withers, in considerable indignation. 

The Inspector managed to be official, even in his gaudy pajamas. 
“Very significant,” he pronounced sagely. “We know now that Lucy is not 
the sender of these valentines, since this admits she is dead. And we also 
know that the murderer is worried. Once you’ve got ’em off balance the 
battle is half-over. But what’s with the duck?” 

Miss Withers studied the plaster image. “It’s not a duck, Oscar. It’s a 
figurine of Peter Penguin, who is the sacred Bird around the studio; he 
plays the lead in most of the feature pictures. There was a drawing of him 


dead in the other valentines, now he’s in third dimension. An attempt to 
scare me off, and a rather childish one.” She frowned. “Unless it’s all part 
of a pattern of simulated idiocy....” 

The Inspector yawned, shivered and pointedly climbed back between 
the sheets “Pattern-schmattern,” he said. “Go back to bed, Hildegarde, and 
I'll have this thing solved for you by sometime tomorrow.” 

She stared at him. “Oscar Piper, you sound awfully confident. What do 
you know that I don’t?” 

“Not too much, about this end of the case,” he said wearily. “Only that 
you just muffed one essential clue, that’s all. The difference between the 
talented amateur and the seasoned pro, that’s all. Pll gladly bet you a 
week’s pay—” 

“I’m opposed, as you know, to gambling in all forms,” the 
schoolteacher said stiffly. “Besides, I’m not at all sure you’re not right; at 
the moment this case is a complete puzzle to me. Mr. X is obviously 
somebody inside the cartoon studio—yet nobody there could possibly 
descend to this level; they’re all just crazy in a nice pixieish sort of way. 
These valentines—” She shook her head and moved toward the doorway, 
then turned back to say, a little wistfully, “Oscar?” 

“Yes, Hildegarde. What is it now?” 

“Oscar, it just occurred to me. This is the first valentine P’ve received 
since I left high school—and it had to be a left-handed one!” 


6. 


“... a tissue of absurd mistakes, arising from the confusion of the 
different characters one with another...” 
HAZLITT 


THE LONG TALL BLOND IN the cherry-red robe came striding like a Valkyrie 
along the hall of the boardinghouse, armed with soap and towel. Her eyes 
were full of sleep, but she looked determined and resolute and about sixteen 
years old. She paused to put her ear to a mighty oaken door and then 
entered without knocking, closing it carefully behind her. 

She crossed quickly to the tumble of blankets on the bed, sought for 
and found a masculine face, and kissed it enthusiastically. “Awake!” cried 
Janet Poole cheerfully. “*‘Awake, for morning in the bowl of night has flung 
the stone that puts the stars to flight....” That’s FitzGerald.” 

“Wau-ugh?” Guy Fowler muttered, and turned over. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, rumpling his hair—not that it 
needed it. “‘And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught the sultan’s turret in a 
noose of light.’ See how I remember?” 

Guy granted again. 

“T like FitzGerald,” she confided. “Not as much as Shakespeare, but I 
still like him—even if Fitz means ‘descended from an illegitimate son.’ 
Why aren’t there any MacGeralds, huh?” She kissed him again. “There! 
That’s supposed to wake any sleeping beauty. Though you’d look more like 
one if you’d shave and comb your hair, darling. Come, it’s almost eight.” 

“Thanks for the time signal. Now please go ’way; I want to sleep some 
more. I was up late last night.” He caught her swift, worried look at the 
wastebasket. “No, no empties there. I promised you, didn’t I? And haven’t I 
kept my promise for months?” He looked hurt. “I was working.” Guy 
gestured toward the battered old piano in the bay window, now covered 
with music manuscripts. “Got a new one—I’m calling it Variations on a 
Melting Snowflake. Very Debussy, with boogie undertones.” 

He tried to retreat beneath the covers again, but Jan’s firm hand shook 
his shoulder. “Get up anyway, darling, and come to the studio with me. 


What if Karas didn’t give you a work call? You can play him the new 
number and maybe he’|I get them to buy the song for the next Bird 
Symphony; they need one.” 

Guy rubbed his eyes and frowned. “But dear, I don’t want—” 

“Sure, sure. You don’t want to be in cartoons, you want New York 
publication and someday a recital and you’ll have it. But we need money 
now, remember? And—and—” Jan’s blue-violet eyes clouded a little. “I 
thought you’d want to be around, for a day or so anyway.” 

“Oh God, that!” He sat up stick-straight, looking shamefaced. “I’d 
completely forgotten those nasty valentines and all the rest of it. Of course 
Ill come, and watch you like a hawk, too.” 

“T was never watched by a hawk,” she said. “By a wolf now and then, 
maybe, but never by a hawk.” 

“Oh Lord,” he muttered. “To be clever so early in the morning.” He 
sighed. “Okay. Hurry up with the bath, will you please?” 

“You first,” said Janet magnanimously. “I can dress in half the time it 
takes you, remember?” 

“T remember.” He suddenly pulled her toward him, but Janet twisted 
away, laughing. 

“Too early in the morning, dear,” she said, and went hastily out of the 
room. Guy Fowler stared after her, sighing and muttering. There were times 
—and this was one of them.... 

“Women!” he said and gingerly slid out of bed. 


“Women!” said Mr. Ralph Cushak somewhat later that morning, when he 
was advised by a pink-eyed Joyce that Miss Hildegarde Withers was outside 
and demanded to see him at once, with an A priority. “Let her cool her flat 
heels for a minute,” he said. Then he looked at his secretary. “Powder your 
nose or have a coffee or something. Didn’t I tell you you could take the 
week off, by the way?” 

“Td rather be working,” the lush girl confessed, “than sitting around 
home thinking about what happened to Larry. He was a heel, but a sorta 
sweet heel. And I always thought that sometime—sometime maybe—” She 
choked. 

“Yes,” said Cushak, embarrassed. 

“Mr. Cushak?” Joyce came closer. “It was an accident, wasn’t it? 
That’s what the police and the newspapers say. Is this Miss Withers trying 


to make something more of it?” 

“She can’t make anything more of it than it really was,” he 
pronounced. “Your ex-husband died from the effects of poison ivy, and 
nothing else. There’s no question of—of—” 

Joyce looked extremely relieved. “Shall I show her in, then?” 

He nodded. 

Miss Hildegarde Withers marched into the office with blood in her 
eye. Without any preliminaries she plunked down the statuette of Peter 
Penguin on his desk. “And just what, Mr. Cushak, do you know about this?” 

He winced, and flushed a guilty flush. “Plenty, as it happens.” Then he 
went on to explain. He had, some years ago when the big boss was on 
another business trip, ordered ten thousand of the bird replicas from a 
persuasive ceramics salesman, as a sort of promotional giveaway venture. 
After all, the idea had worked out with Donald Duck and Woody 
Woodpecker and why not here? Only it hadn’t. The thing hadn’t gone over 
and most of the figurines were still in boxes down in the basement. A few 
gross had been distributed throughout the studio or given to salesmen; by 
this time most of them had been taken home by studio employees for their 
children or else broken. There was no use trying to trace this particular one; 
anybody in the studio could have picked one up easily from somebody’s 
desk or from the boxes in the basement. Cushak still didn’t see why she was 
interested. 

“I’m interested,” said the schoolteacher tartly, “because it happens that 
this particular bird came flying in my window early this morning, with a 
personal valentine attached.” She showed it to him. 

Cushak’s hands trembled just a little as he held the thing up to his 
bifocals and read aloud the doggerel verse. “Good Lord!” he said, not 
irreverently. “This grows more serious by the minute. Do you know, Miss 
Withers—I’m getting more and more convinced that this is no job for a 
lady, and I thought yesterday when you didn’t show up that you must have 
somehow come to the same conclusion. Now I’m absolutely sure that if you 
continue at all you’ll have to have competent assistance. Such as—” 

“Such as some Mickey Spillane character from Pinkerton’s? Perish 
forbid, young man. Besides, I have that assistance, in spades, doubled and 
redoubled.” Miss Withers had been hoping to bring the Inspector down to 
the studio this morning to get the lay of the land and meet the ostensible 
suspects, but Oscar Piper had chosen to high-tail it off into Los Angeles 


immediately after breakfast. He was, she thought, probably punctiliously 
reporting in at Spring Street as visiting policemen are traditionally supposed 
to do. 

Anyway, there would be time for introductions later. Now she told Mr. 
Cushak how she had spent yesterday. “You see, young man,” she 
concluded, “there was a Lucy, and she was run over by a car en route to one 
of your studio previews. You still insist that you never heard of her?” 

Blankly he said, “Of course I heard about the accident, but I never 
heard the poor woman’s name and if I did I’ve forgotten it. The studio was 
not in any way involved, legally or morally—any more than you’d be if 
your maid was a passenger in a traffic accident.” 

“Maid?” Miss Withers smiled. “A little woman named Hildegarde 
Withers comes in daily to do my housework. But I do see your point. I wish 
I saw the point of the murder—or perhaps it’s murders now? Did everyone 
show up for work this morning, I hope?” 

Cushak shrugged, and then went on to explain that most studio 
employees had a way of trickling in anywhere between nine and eleven. 
“T’ve always thought,” he said, “that we should have a time clock for all 
artists to punch. But I suppose I could have Joyce check—” 

“Never mind,” she interrupted hastily. “It’1l give me an excuse to 
snoop around a bit. Come, Talley.” Starting out, she whirled and came back 
to pick up the statuette of the bird. “Ill just keep this for evidence,” she 
said. 

“But—but you can’t find fingerprints on plaster,’ Cushak told her. 

She looked at him. “Oh, so you’re interested in criminology, too? Then 
you must know that there are all sorts of evidence. Sometimes when in 
desperate straits I’ve had to manufacture it out of whole cloth.” She smiled, 
and went briskly out. 

As schoolteacher and poodle came into the office which she now 
called her own, there was Tip Brown patiently waiting and whiling away 
the time by studying the penciled sketches, the doodles she had left on her 
desk day before yesterday. He looked up with a start. “Oh, hello,” he said. 
“You know, Miss Withers, some of these aren’t bad at all. That frog 
swallowing a snake, and the tree with bottles of poison for fruit, and the 
skull with vines growing out of the eye sockets—” 

“Really?” she said, not displeased. 


“Yeah. Maybe you missed your calling. The stuff is a bit macabre for 
cartoons, though.” 

“Miss Macabre, they call me. Or perhaps you never read Dickens?” 
She sat down. “I’m surprised to see you today, Mr. Brown. Surely you got 
drawings enough of my dog the other day to inspire a dozen movies?” 

Tip Brown hesitated. “It never does any harm to get plenty of action 
sketches.” Then he saw the cold look in her eye. “Okay, ma’am. It wasn’t 
entirely that. I just—I just wondered if you had anything new on the 
murder.” 

“The Reed death?” she countered cagily. “But whatever would I know 
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“Don’t kid me, lady. You’re not here to work on The Circus Poodle— 
you don’t give a damn about the story you’re supposed to be assigned to. 
You’re been asking sixteen thousand questions....” Tip looked faintly 
belligerent. “Tell me, are you a private detective or something?” 

“A private detective or nothing,” she said. “But I didn’t think it was so 
obvious; I must remember in future to wear dark glasses and a false beard.” 
She nailed him with her eye. “By the way, since we’re on the subject, I'd 
like to ask you a few more questions. Mr. Brown, when the late Larry Reed 
played his perfectly hilarious practical joke on you and sent your mail out 
of town where it was lost for a month or so, just what important letters did 
you miss until too late?” 

“Oh, so you heard about that caper? I must have more un-friends 
around here than I thought. Well, it was—it was just that at the time I was 
somewhat married and my wife was in Reno getting the cure. She lost her 
money at the crap tables at Harold’s Club or got tight and sentimental in a 
bar or something—anyway, she wrote me that she wanted to come back and 
start over. It was a letter I’d sorta been hoping for, because I was carrying a 
torch at the time. By the time I finally got the letter she’d changed her mind 
and figured I wasn’t interested, and had up and married a singing cowboy 
who’s master of ceremonies at a dude ranch. It was all settled, which was 
just as well because, believe me, she was no bargain to live with and if she 
had come back it would just have been all to do over again. Larry didn’t 
know it, but he accidently did me a big favor with that corny gag.” 

“Um—and did you realize your good fortune at the time?” 

“Naturally not. I blew my top and said a lot of things—the same things 
somebody’s repeated to you. But I cooled off....” 


“Larry Reed got cooled off, too, to use the vulgar phrase. Forgive the 
personal questions, but somebody has to do something about it and I seem 
to be the one appointed. So—” 

“So somebody has to do something about Jan!” he cut in. “Isn’t she 
actually in danger, real danger?” 

Miss Withers shrugged. “Perhaps, and perhaps not. It may be that the 
murderer is finished with his nefarious plans—or has been frightened off. It 
would appear that somebody wanted to kill Larry Reed, and built up this 
valentine thing and all the rest of it to cover the real motives.” 

“Smoke screen, huh? Or else a nut.” Tip nodded, and then frowned. 
“But you must admit that Jan may be on the spot?” 

“Certainly she may. And just why are you so much more worried about 
Miss Poole than the rest of your friends and associates who have been 
equally threatened?” 

“There’s only one Jan,” he said soberly. 

She nodded, “And, of course, there are two of Mr. Karas and two of 
Mr. Bayles?” As Tip Brown flushed pinker still, she added, “And by the 
way, Mr. Brown, can you tell me if all three of our potential victims are safe 
and sound in their offices this morning?” 

Hesitantly Tip Brown admitted that while he knew nothing about the 
two men he had just happened to look in on Janet a little while ago and had 
found her working on the animation for Peter Penguins Sea Serpent, with a 
certain so-and-so piano player practically breathing down her fair white 
neck. “That fellow!” he said. “He’s one that could standing watching; I’ve 
never liked musicians and never trusted ’em.” 

“T have noticed that musicians are apt to be like other people. Does 
your antipathy to musicians extend to Mr. Karas?” 

Tip Brown snorted. “That swell-headed maestro? Why, he actually 
thinks that the cartoons we make here are only backgrounds for his music 
instead of the other way around. Besides, the old goat is always making 
eyes at our sweater girls—at his age!” 

“Including Janet Poole?” The schoolteacher smiled. “Relax, young 
man. I quite understand why you are interested in her, and I don’t blame 
you. Love is a wonderful thing, they tell me—even unrequited love. But it 
is also often blind.” 

He blinked. “Well, I’m not blind enough to kid myself about my 
chances there; that piano player with the phony Boston accent has her 


hypnotized.” 

“Perhaps not as completely as you think,” Miss Withers said wickedly. 
“You know, of course, about Jan’s posing—?” 

“What?” The round pink faced paled. “Who told you? Who’d dig that 
up now?” 

“T mean about her posing for Larry Reed, at his home,” she probed 
quietly on. 

“Oh,” he said in a different tone. “I don’t care who says it, it’s not true. 
Sure, Jan went out with him a little when she first came to work here, but 
she’d never go up to that wolf-den of his alone—not even then.” 

“But she did, and it must have been quite recently, too,” continued the 
schoolteacher with elaborate casualness. “Because there was a half-finished 
water color of her on his easel when he died.” 

Tip Brown, who had been idly stroking Talleyrand’s fuzzy topknot, 
twisted the wool so hard that the poodle gave a reproachful yipe and 
scooted over to his corner. Tip carefully lighted a cigarette. “So? Well, you 
never know, do you?” He waved his hand in a casual farewell gesture, and 
went hastily out. 

“Well!” said Miss Withers to the dog. “He either didn’t know—or else 
he didn’t know that anyone else knew. I’m talking about Jan’s posing for 
the art class, of course. Her deep dark secret, like most secrets, was no 
secret at all. But he jumped at the idea of her posing for Larry Reed, even 
just for a portrait. That young man will bear watching—as who in this case 
won’t? Among them a person named Rollo Bayles.” 

Talley wagged his almost nonexistent tail. 

“No,” said Miss Withers firmly and shut him in the office, setting off 
briskly like a prospector looking for diamonds or gold, but willing to settle 
for any sign of ore anywhere. 

She found out that Bayles had a workroom in a long building at the 
end of the studio street, and finally discovered a door with his name 
blazoned on it. She pushed inside without knocking, and found herself 
alone in a high narrow room smelling strongly of oil paints and lighted only 
from above; most of the wall space was given over to large-sized paintings 
in various stages of completion. They were all delicately, breathtakingly 
beautiful, if a bit on the vague side. The vagueness came, she realized, from 
the fact that in the compositions there were no central figures at all, no foci 


of interest; the paintings were all backgrounds against which someday the 
animated cartoon figures would perform their antics. 

At the far end of the room a door bore a sign, Color Lab. A man’s hat 
and raincoat hung on a hook near the door, though that was no proof that 
Rollo Bayles was on deck today—it might be only office camouflage, a 
permanent exhibit. Certainly the man was nowhere around; the place was 
silent as the proverbial tomb. She went immediately to the big paint-stained 
desk and without a qualm began to search it. Miss Withers long ago had 
come to the conclusion that a man’s office desk—like a woman’s handbag 
—1is the key to his character. 

Rollo Bayles, she thought, must be rather a messy type; he kept no 
order whatever and seemed to have spilled ink and paints rather freely 
about, even for an artist. There were no knickknacks, no personal letters, 
but in one bottom drawer was a pile of ancient Saturday Reviews. For a 
moment the schoolteacher beamed, thinking that she and Mr. Bayles had 
similar tastes. Then she discovered that most of the magazines were open to 
the personal columns, with a neat check mark against such choice items as 
“Is there a Costals for this lonely Solange, fond of outdoor sports and 
Existentialism? Write Box 233B.” 

“Dear me!” murmured Miss Withers, shaking her head. “He’s one of 
those.” But there were no evidences that Rollo Bayles had ever actually 
answered any of the lonely-heart ads. Probably, she thought, he had simply 
gloated over them, toyed with the idea of actually writing to one of those 
itching, waiting females; he had dreamed of wonderful new friendships and 
romances and at the same time had realized somewhere in the back of his 
mind that fairy princesses do not have to advertise for suitors. 

As a last resort the schoolteacher looked under the blotter—men, she 
knew, always tucked things away under desk blotters—but there she found 
only a clipping from Zime about a supposed new way to restore fading hair 
by means of a vitamin-complex pill, her own name and address and phone 
number on a scribbled bit of paper, and a print of the justly famous calendar 
pin-up picture posed for by a certain young movie star in the altogether. 

But in spite of these sad, lonely indications of “the dreams of fair 
women” there was nothing at all to indicate any connection between Bayles 
and the late lamented Larry Reed—or any connection with the other 
recipients of the cross-eyed valentines. The thing just didn’t fit together; 


Miss Withers felt somewhat like the audience at a magician’s show, sitting 
back and watching things that weren’t where you thought they were. 

“Misdirection,” she decided. And then her musings were interrupted 
by the sound of scuffling in the room behind the closed door, and she 
hastily withdrew from the vicinity of the desk and tried to look as if she 
weren’t there. It was none too soon, for the door of the color lab burst open 
and a pretty auburn-haired lass of perhaps eighteen came loping through. 
She wore the blue uniform of a studio messenger, and she giggled as she 
ran. Close behind her but losing ground steadily was Rollo Bayles, already 
a bit winded. 

The girl made the front door with a lead of five lengths, scooped up a 
pouch of still-undelivered mail, and slipped out into the sunshine with a last 
peal of merry laughter. Bayles stopped short, staring after her with an 
extremely odd expression on his face. He looked, Miss Withers thought, 
like a thwarted child—a tormented, unhappy problem child who might 
stamp his feet or smash something any minute. Then he turned and saw that 
he had an audience. 

“Mister Bayles!” said Miss Withers dryly. “At this hour of the 
morning!” 

The man regained control of himself quickly. “I suppose you think—” 
he began. “Well, it isn’t like that at all. You see, I was only blending some 
colors to show her the exact shade of lipstick she should wear with that hair, 
and one thing led to another and—” 

“And that isn’t the point, young man. I’m not interested in your extra- 
curricular activities, if any. I just came here to return something of yours.” 

“Mine?” Bayles stared blankly at the statuette of the sacred bird. 
“You’re mistaken, ma’am.” 

“The mistake was made by the person who hurled it through my 
window last night.” 

Bayles stiffened warily. Searching his face, Miss Withers thought that 
she saw guilt there. But then people could feel guilt about so many different 
things. He blinked his rather protruding eyes, took a deep breath, and said, 
“But why on earth—? Are you intimating that I’d do a thing like that? I’m 
supposed to be one of the targets of this crazy plot, remember?” 

“This was the mistake that was made, Mr. Bayles,” she went on coolly. 
“While in the case of Larry Reed’s murder there was no question of alibis— 
since we cannot know where and when and how he got the poison—now 


we do know that the murderer was in a car outside my bungalow at a certain 
time last night, leaving me a warning to lay off.” 

“Oh?” he said cautiously. 

“Yes.” She smiled brightly. “You see what it means? This 
automatically eliminates everyone who has a good alibi for that hour. 
Immediately after the car roared away and before the driver had a chance to 
get home, I telephoned everyone involved in the case, just to check. You 
didn’t answer your phone, by the way.” 

“What? Oh, I can explain that. I’d taken a couple of seconal tablets to 
knock myself out. The phone could have rung all night and I wouldn’t have 
heard.” 

“Then,” she persisted wickedly, “you say you were home and in bed at 
three o’clock this morning?” 

“Certainly. I came home shortly after two, and I can prove it. I always 
turn on my bedside radio for a little owl music before I go to sleep, and the 
people in the next apartment heard it and pounded on the wall, so that 
proves—” 

“That proves something, at any rate.” The schoolteacher felt a surge of 
secret triumph, though she also wished with all her heart that she had 
actually thought of making those phone calls. She turned to go, and then as 
Bayles relaxed in obvious relief she whirled back on him again. “Just one 
thing more,” she said. “The sender of those poison-pen valentines knew too 
much about the past of his potential victims. Perhaps we can pursue that 
line a little. Mr. Bayles, how did your secret leak out?” 

The man shrugged helplessly. “I don’t know, honestly. It’s nothing I’d 
be likely to talk about.” 

“Not even to an old friend, or an affable bartender—or—?” Bayles 
shook his head. “For years I’ve put it out of my mind, completely. I 
wouldn’t let myself think of it. You see, I promised my mother on her 
deathbed that I’d become a priest, and—and—’” His eyes were wet and 
shining. 

“T understand.” The schoolteacher took her departure, fearing that the 
man would break into Mother Machree—or into tears of self-pity. He was, 
she thought, a small loss to the Church of Rome. Miss Withers was 
beginning to form a picture of the real Rollo Bayles in her mind’s eye, and 
it was not as pretty as his paintings by any means. 


Yet a man could be an apostate, he could break a deathbed promise to 
his adored mother, and still—could he be a murderer, could he kill, and kill 
with the subtle, sneaky method of poison? 

The schoolteacher walked thoughtfully back along the sunlit studio 
street, past hurrying cutters with their precious cans of film, past cute little 
uniformed studio messengers with their languorous starlets’ walk and their 
wondering starlit eyes—each remembering that Lana Turner had been a 
soda jerk when she was discovered—past secretaries and electricians and 
executives and all the myriad denizens of this gold-plated anthill. From the 
open window of a sound room came the last line of the alma mater anthem 
—“G-g-g-gawk-wak—that’s Peter Penguin’s song....” repeated over and 
over again as the sound men ironed out indistinguishable errors in the track. 

Miss Withers even ran into the gnomish janitor she had met on her first 
day here, who gave her a roguish wink. On an impulse she caught his 
sleeve. “Mr. Cassiday, you know more about this place than almost anyone. 
You knew Larry Reed and all the others involved. Did he have any 
enemies? Who, do you think, would have a motive to poison him?” 

“Poison?” The old man stiffened suspiciously. “But the paper said—” 

“The newspapers can be wrong, and so can the police.” 

Mr. Cassiday scratched his head. “Well, if you ask me I’d say that 
Larry Reed was his own worst enemy. Coming into the studio with 
hangovers so bad that I had to go out and get him a pint so his hand would 
be steady enough to hold a pencil. Carrying a torch for some dame, he 
was.” 

“His former wife?” 

“Joyce—Mr. Cushak’s secretary? I don’t think—” 

“Janet Poole?” 

“Maybe. I dunno. But, ma’am, if Larry really was poisoned, I say they 
should look for a woman—because any fool knows that poison is a 
woman’s way.” 

Miss Withers thanked him and went on, more thoughtful still. 
Everyone nowadays seemed to be an amateur criminologist; everyone knew 
that poison is usually a feminine weapon, that writers of poison-pen letters 
always send one to themselves, and that the murderer never returns to the 
scene of his crime. All truisms. She remembered Porgy and Bess—‘“It ain’t 
necessarily so.” 


She came at last to the music stage and went up the steps, then through 
wide doors and into a good-sized hall, its walls draped with heavy cloth. 
Two bare overhead bulbs gave a dim glow—enough light so that she could 
see at one end a raised platform with a baby-grand piano, folding chairs and 
music stands. The place was very empty and still, almost too still for her 
present mood. As the doors swung automatically shut behind her, they cut 
off all the cheerful noisy bustle of the studio, and the room was suddenly 
heavy with brooding silences; the dangling microphones and the hulking 
electrical equipment seemed to glare at her, reminding her that she was an 
intruder here. 

Miss Withers almost expected the various complicated mechanisms to 
break into raucous music; she found herself holding her breath and tiptoeing 
as she went forward into the cool gloom. But all remained silent, too silent. 
She could see a smaller door at the far end of the place, and as she came 
closer she could make out that it bore the legend, Jules Karas, Music 
Director, Private. She knocked once, and entered. 

It was an office even larger than Mr. Cushak’s, though somewhat less 
ornate. There was a movieola, a big record player, a bookcase stuffed with 
music sheets and orchestrations, and another case with stacks of 
phonograph records and albums. Under the one window was a desk; it was 
a very clean desk that bore only an onyx fountain-pen set, a plaster statuette 
of the bird similar to the one she had in her hand, and an ash tray in which 
rested a half-smoked cigar in a long amber holder. Miss Withers felt 
somewhat relieved; at least all three of the people in whom she was most 
interested had shown up at the studio safe and sound this morning. The ash 
of the cigar in the tray was still warm to her exploring fingers, so she 
figured that she must have missed Mr. Karas by seconds. 

He might, of course, return at any moment. It was not the propitious 
time to go prowling his desk as she had Mr. Bayles’; on the other hand, 
there might never be another chance. She went to work swiftly and silently, 
and when she had finished with the last neat drawer she knew nothing about 
Mr. Karas that she had not known before—except that he kept a large, 
oddly shaped bottle of something labeled s/ivowitz in his desk, tucked in 
behind rolls of music manuscript. The stuff smelled somewhat of old prunes 
and heavily of alcohol, and it made her sneeze. 

From the doorway behind her, a pleasant masculine voice said, “If 
you’re needing a snort, go ahead. Don’t mind me.” 


The schoolteacher whirled around, almost dropping the brandy bottle, 
to see Guy Fowler standing there, a sheet of music manuscript in his hand 
and an expression of amused surprise on his face. She hastily replaced the 
bottle and slammed the drawer. “I was looking for Mr. Karas,” she said. 

“Well,” pointed out the young man reasonably, “you’re not likely to 
find him in his desk drawer.” He came on into the room. “Matter of fact, 
I’m looking for him, too; ve a new number Jan wants me to try on him. 
But I guess he must have popped out for a cup of coffee or something.” 

“He’s obviously not here, at any rate,” Miss Withers snapped. “What’s 
wrong?” 

Guy Fowler was staring at the ash tray on Karas’ desk with a very odd 
expression. “I don’t know. But I never knew Karas to go anywhere without 
that holder; when he wasn’t smoking he kept it in his breast pocket. He 
surely must have left here in a tearing hurry. And he never hurries.” 

““The Ides of March are here, la grippe is at the door—and many folks 
are dying now, who never died before.’” The schoolteacher sniffed. “So you 
think Mr. Karas left here in a hurry. Frightened, perhaps? Do you suppose 
he got another of those valentines?” 

“Could be,” the young man said. “They seem to be falling like autumn 
leaves don’t they?” His look was wise and knowing and most sympathetic. 

“So you know that I, too, received one in the middle of the night?” 

His smile was faintly amused. “Of course. You don’t know this studio 
very well, Miss Withers. It’s one big happy family, with no secrets— 
especially at a time like this, with the whole lot buzzing. Secretaries 
overhear things and then drop a word to some pal around the water cooler 
or in the coffee shop—that’s the way it goes.” 

“The most important secret of all seems still to be pretty well kept,” 
she told him. “Don’t forget that the murderer of Larry Reed is among us, 
laughing up his sleeve.” 

“His?” Guy Fowler echoed softly. 

“Of course. The only girl who seems to be involved in this is Janet, 
and certainly you’re not suggesting—” 

He almost laughed out loud. “Certainly I wasn’t. Janet wouldn’t kill 
anybody, and if she did—by some fantastic trick of fate—she couldn’t keep 
the secret for ten minutes. She’s as clear as a mountain brook.” 

“Hmm,” murmured Miss Withers. There were things young Mr. 
Fowler would be learning when he married his clear mountain brook, or she 


missed her guess. 

“T was only thinking,” he continued thoughtfully, “that in all the books 
and stuff I’ve read on the subject poison is supposed to be a woman’s 
weapon, no?” 

Here we went again. Miss Withers sighed and nodded. She could have 
mentioned such notable exceptions as Molineux and Carlyle Harris and Dr. 
Palmer and the unfortunate Crippen, but Guy Fowler still was talking. 
“What about Joyce Reed—RMr. Cushak’s bumptious secretary who used to 
be married to Larry?” 

The schoolteacher looked at him. “Any special reason for bringing her 
name into the case?” 

“No, ma’am. But when people are married, or have been—” 

“They’re automatically suspect, if anything happens to one of them. I 
know—and it’s a sad commentary on the marital state. But frankly, Joyce 
doesn’t look like a poisoner to me.” 

“Tf it really was poison.” 

“Tt really was, and not the first time this particular poison was used, 
either.” 

Guy’s ears perked up. “What?” 

But Miss Withers had already, as usual, said more than she intended. 
“Excuse me, young man—”’ 

She started out, but he blocked her way, looking suddenly very boyish 
and engaging. “Why don’t you like me, Miss Withers?” 

“TI beg pardon?” She drew back, staring at him. “I think Pll answer that 
question with another. Why are you such a fool as to refuse to marry your 
Janet until you’ve paid back every last cent you’ve borrowed from her? 
That may take a long time and she doesn’t want money; she wants you. 
Now!” 


His face set. “A man has his pride.” 

“Which always goeth before a fall, or so I’ve heard.” 

“You don’t understand. I’ve been dodging responsibilities most of my 
life, and I guess running away from things. I’m going to be standing on my 
own two feet from now on.” 

“Men!” said Miss Hildegard Withers in her most spinsterly voice, and 
pushed past him and out of the place. But when she looked back over her 
shoulder, she saw young Fowler still standing there, scratching his head and 
looking puzzled. But it was nothing to the puzzlement that possessed her as 


she hurried back to her office. There she cut Talleyrand’s welcome-home 
scene as short as possible, shaking hands only once instead of the usual 
baker’s dozen, and sat herself down with pencil and notebook. “Rollo 
Bayles ...” she wrote, and had filled hardly half a page when the telephone 
shrilled at her elbow like an offended bumblebee. “Yes, Mr. Cushak?” she 
answered wearily. 

But it wasn’t Mr. Cushak at all; it was the Inspector, and his voice was 
jubilant. “Hildegarde? Remember I told you that I’d solve this case for you 
today?” 


Ve 


“Second thoughts, they say, are best.” 
DRYDEN 


THE INSPECTOR HAD—AS MISS Withers guessed—paid his courtesy call at 
Spring Street first thing that morning, tactfully concealing, of course, his 
surprised amusement that the third largest and fastest-growing city in 
America should still be operating in quarters which even Yonkers would 
have considered cramped. 

The chief of detectives with whom he exchanged courtesies and a cigar 
had very little to say about the Larry Reed case, though Piper tried to pump 
him gently. Poison ivy was poison ivy, and some people were more allergic 
to it than others, and the whole thing had been dropped. 

“Yeah,” said the Inspector. 

The other man stared at him through a blue haze of cigar smoke. “You 
out in our fair city on official business, Inspector?” 

“T haven’t had a vacation in years,” said Piper truthfully if not exactly 
frankly. They ended at that, with a polite handshake. 

And the Inspector was off for Forest Lawn. It was not, he found, as 
simple as it sounded. There were several Forest Lawns scattered here and 
there about the city of Los Angeles—and the city of Los Angeles had a 
strange way of becoming something else again within the confines of its 
own boundaries; it was Beverly Hills or Burbank or Glendale when you 
least expected it. But finally by the process of elimination he ran down the 
right Forest Lawn, a vast green place of rolling hills and trees and flowers 
like no other cemetery he had ever seen. It should be, he thought, more of a 
tourist attraction than the beaches or the Hollywood Bowl or the La Brea 
pits; 1t was sunny and pleasant and ornamented with expensive marble 
statuary and churches and chapels and auditoriums, but with no melancholy 
tombstones. It also had a very businesslike office, which he found after 
some difficulty. A professionally grave and sympathetic young man in a 
blue suit and bow tie instead of the usual funereal afternoon clothes of the 
undertaker’s assistant greeted him at the door. There was a slight 


misunderstanding of a few seconds while the Inspector explained that he 
did not at the moment require any professional services. 

“It’s about Lucy—Lucinda Wersbeck,” he said. “You planted—I mean 
you buried her something more than a year ago.” 

The young man nodded. “Wersbeck, Lucinda,” he said to one of the 
three secretaries behind the desk. “Locate it, please.” 

“But I don’t—” 

“Tt’s no trouble at all. In a place this size we have to have an efficient 
mapping system, or we wouldn’t be able to function. It’ll only be a minute.” 

“BC-16,” spoke up the girl, who had been at the filing case. 

The young man moved over to a wall map. “With those coordinates,” 
he said, “we can locate any place of interment in a few seconds. You see? 
Here it is. I’m afraid it’s well across the park. Do you have a car? If not, 
possibly we can arrange to have someone drive you up there.” He was 
indicating a rather distant point on the map. 

“T don’t have a car,” said the Inspector rather testily. “And there is 
nothing in the world I would rather not do than visit Lucinda Wersbeck’s 
grave, or any grave. I am a police officer—” he showed his gold badge in 
its leather case—‘and I only want to ask some questions.” 

The young man stiffened a little. “A Los Angeles or Glendale officer?” 

“New York. And—” 

“If there is any question of disinterment I’m afraid we’ ll have to ask 
for a court order or at least a request from the surviving next of kin—” 

“T don’t want to dig her up. God forbid I should disturb her poor bones. 
I only want certain information; I want to know who paid for the 
undertaking fees and the burial plot.” 

“Well!” said the young man. “May I ask why?” 

“You may, and I'll tell you. The Wersbeck woman was a pauper; she 
was struck by an automobile and later died in County Hospital. But she 
wound up in these plush surroundings—somebody paid for that, and it fits 
into a homicide investigation I’m working on. I want to find out who.” 

The young man looked pained. “I’m sorry, Inspector, but you seem to 
have fallen in with an unfortunately widespread delusion. Our rates here are 
not higher than other burial parks, and sometimes lower; we adapt to the 
purse of the bereaved. Our funeral services, including the last services for 
the dead—” 


“Yes, yes,” cried Oscar Piper. “But it must have cost something, and 
somebody paid the tab. Somewhere in your records you must have that 
information, and I want it.” 

“I’m afraid I cannot give out that information—” 

The Inspector crossed to a phone that stood on the counter. He dialed, 
and waited a moment. “Is this Michigan 5211? I want to speak to Chief 
Parker, please....” 

He felt his sleeve plucked at. “There’s no need for that, Inspector. If 
you'll wait just a moment, I’m sure that we can get the information you 
need.” 

Piper hung up. “Well, get it,” he said. 

The secretary went back to the filing case, and finally came forth with 
the information that the undertaking and burial expenses for Miss Lucinda 
Wersbeck had been paid for by someone who’d signed “Mr. P.R.F.” 

“Initials yet!” said the Inspector. “Funny business here, if I ever saw it. 
Was it by cash or check or what?” 

The records didn’t show, but the bill of $350 had been paid, in advance 
of burial. That was all they knew. 

“Can I speak to the clerk who made the transaction?” 

There was some more delay while an examination was made of the 
initials on the ledger. “I’m afraid you cannot.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because Miss Lotta Earle left our employ about that time. I’m sorry.” 

“You'll be sorrier if you don’t dig up her last known home address.” 

It was hastily dug up, and the Inspector departed with it scribbled on a 
sheet of memo paper, still not entirely discouraged. The person, presumably 
a man, who had paid for Lucinda Wersbeck’s funeral expenses had 
concealed himself behind initials. “Mr. P.R.F.”—Oscar Piper wanted a 
description of that individual, and soon. Because he felt himself to be on 
one of the hottest trails in his history. 

He found Miss Lotta Earle—quite obviously Mrs. Lotta Earle—in a 
little house in Burbank, nursing a beer and a fat new baby, with an older 
boy in sagging underdrawers hanging to her skirts or where her skirts would 
have been if she had worn any. She was, perhaps because of the beer and 
the warm influence of the sunlight on the large portions of her body 
showing above and beneath her shorts, quite cooperative, and offered the 


Inspector a seat on the lawn and a can of beer, the first of which he 
accepted. 

“Sure, I remember the guy,” said Lotta. “It was about the last deal I 
handled before I left the Lawn. He wanted everything handled nice, but as 
cheap as possible....” 

“Describe him,” Piper said. 

She shut her eyes. “After so long a time—but I’Il try. He was of about 
medium size, nicely dressed. Not young, not old.” 

“That is quite a description, young lady. It could apply to almost 
anybody.” 

She frowned in concentration. “Well—he was smoking a cigar, and he 
had an accent.” 

“What sort of accent? Spanish, German, or a good Irish brogue like me 
own granddad’s?” 

The lady wasn’t sure. “It was just an accent,” she said. “That’s all I 
seem to remember.” 

“And maybe that’s enough,” said Oscar Piper, rising from the grass. 
“Where’s the nearest pay phone?” 

It turned out to be twelve blocks down the street, and he was out of 
breath when he reach it. Then he had further difficulties with the phone, 
being under the mistaken impression that a nickel was still legal currency. 
But finally he got through to the studio and to Hildegarde Withers. 

“So as I said, I’ve solved it,” he insisted. 

“Not really!” Her voice sounded flat. 

“T saw right off when you told me the setup last night that you’d 
missed the essential point about Lucy. Lucinda Wersbeck died in a county 
hospital as a charity patient and was taken to the morgue, yet she was 
buried at Forest Lawn. The tab was paid by a Mr. P.R.F. Know anybody 
with those initials, or anybody who would use them?” 

Miss Withers thought. “Not offhand, Oscar.” 

“Well, somebody paid, and I’m on his trail.” 

“Well, Oscar? I’m all ears.” 

“All nose, you mean. Anyway, it was so long ago that nobody 
remembers too much about it, but I have a description of the man.” He told 
her. 

“Good gracious!” she gasped. “But—but that description fits Mr. 
Karas, the music director here at the studio. Only he was in the car that 


killed Lucinda Wersbeck, and he was the recipient of one of the murder 
valentines!” 

“Okay,” the Inspector said with some complacency. “So it fits. You 
better keep a close eye on the guy until I can get over there. How do I get to 
the studio from a phone booth in a drugstore on a side street in Burbank, 
huh?” 

“Why—just a minute, Oscar. I can’t hear you; somebody’s 
shouting....” Her voice trailed away and was lost. Yet she hadn’t hung up 
and they hadn’t been cut off, because he could hear a faint tantalizing 
rumble of voices at the other end of the line. 

“Hello? Hello-ello-ello?” 

He waited there sweating in the tight little phone booth for the better 
part of a cigar, now and then at the request of the operator fishing another 
dime out of his pants’ pocket and losing it forever in the maw of the 
insatiable machine. At long, long last he heard a familiar voice at the other 
end. “Oscar? 

“Yes,” he snapped back bitterly, “this is Oscar, the Forgotten Man, 
some dollar or so poorer than he was half an hour ago. What may I ask—?” 

“You were asking me how to get from Burbank to the studio,” she said, 
in an odd tone. “Take a street car or a bus or walk; don’t bother with a taxi 
because there’s no hurry about your putting the handcuffs on Mr. Karas. 
He’s not even here; they just took him away in an ambulance, I believe 
dying or dead—” 

“What in the name of holy St. Paul and Minneapolis—?” he gasped. 
not again?” 

“Yes, again. Same method.” 

“You sure?” 

“Yes, it appears to be another use of poison 1vy—more of ‘the weed of 
hell.’” She sniffed. “At least they say he showed all the symptoms. It does 
seem to be catching, doesn’t it?” 

“But—but he fitted the description so well!” 

“I’m very much afraid, Oscar, that Mr. Karas fits nothing at the 
moment except a short, extra-wide coffin.” 

“But Lucy—” 

“Lucy is dead and in her grave—’ and you might as well stay there 
and keep vigil over it for all the help you’re being in this case. Solve it for 
me today, didn’t you say? Excuse me, Oscar, I am wanted by a big man 


“Not 


with a badge who 1s lurking in my doorway. Good-by.” And she hung up, 
very firmly. 


8. 


“Some men $ whole delight is ... to talk of a cock and bull over a pot.” 
BURTON 


THAT, AS THEY SAY, tore the lid off. 

A few minutes after Guy Fowler came rushing out of the music stage 
to announce that he had found Mr. Karas strangling to death in the men’s 
washroom, the big studio resembled nothing so much as an anthill stirred by 
a stick. At first, because of his wild look and disheveled hair, there were 
those who imagined that the part-time musician had been at Karas’ well- 
known bottle of s/ivowitz and was making it all up, but he managed to 
convince somebody who went to see—and then screamed for the 
ambulance. 

Throughout the entire place, pens and pencils and brushes were tossed 
aside; screens went dark in the projection room; reels stopped reeling film 
through the sprockets of editorial; and the cutters’ scissors were still. The 
merry madcap laughter of Peter Penguin was some minutes later drowned 
out by the wolf-wail of police sirens. A black battered sedan swung in on 
screeching tires through the main auto gate of the studio and—with no 
hesitation at all—roared through the sacrosanct streets until it came to 
Cartoon Alley. 

From it erupted a burly police detective in what Miss Hildegarde 
Withers would have called “plain clothes’”—he himself called it “citizen 
dress” after the prevailing fashion in official circles—though there was 
certainly nothing plain about him. He wore lavender slacks and a Hawaiian 
shirt covered with hibiscus flowers, plus a cowboy belt. 

But lavender slacks or no, in ten minutes he had set up a temporary 
inquisition in Karas’ office, backed by three blue-uniformed officers who 
had immediately set about herding into the main music stage everyone who 
could possibly know anything about the case and a great many who 
couldn’t. They milled there, like alarmed sheep. Finally herded into their 
musicians’ folding chairs, they eyed one another with a new dubiousness. 
There was strain in the air; there was also a faint note of embarrassment, for 


each one of them knew that in Hollywood’s four decades and more there 
had never been a proved case of murder or attempted murder inside a 
studio. And it had to happen here. 

Sergeant Callan, a massive thumb-fingered man in the Hawaiian shirt, 
whose brick-red face attested that he had spent most of his career writing 
traffic tickets in the bright summer sunlight of the Valley, appeared 
suddenly in the inner office doorway when they were all gathered together, 
and essayed a brief speech, which was obviously not his forte. “Just keep 
your pants on, folks—” he began, and then remembered where he was. 

He remembered that the studios, and this studio in particular, paid 
more into the local till in taxes than did almost any other industry. He 
remembered that half the people he knew worked in a studio or were 
married to or divorced from or at least friends with somebody who 
depended on the motion-picture industry and its ramifications for their 
livelihood. It might be best to go a bit slowly, Sergeant Callan thought, at 
least until he was a little surer of his ground. 

“T mean, ladies and gents,” he continued, “that if you’ll be a bit more 
quiet and cooperative, we’ll get this over with fast and you can all go to 
lunch.” The sergeant tried—not too successfully—to be one of the boys. 
“Okay?” 

Nobody said anything, though Sergeant Callan seemed to be waiting 
for applause, like the acrobats first on the vaudeville bill who come out and 
bow and wait and hope. 

From where Miss Hildegarde Withers sat on the sidelines, nobody in 
the crowd seemed to be thinking about lunch, though it was well after 
twelve. She was watching them like the proverbial hawk, hoping for a clue; 
clues were scarce today. Her favorite suspects—and all the other suspects, 
too—were trying to be self-possessed. 

She could see Rollo Bayles sitting in the back row, chewing 
surreptitiously on his nails. Joyce Reed, the flamboyant secretary who had 
once been married to the first victim of this particular murder cycle, was 
either crying into her handkerchief or hiding behind 1t—it was beyond the 
schoolteacher at the moment to tell which, but she made certain inner 
commitments to find out a little more about Joyce. Probably because—as 
everybody kept telling her—poison was a woman 5s way. 

“Truisms,” said the schoolteacher to herself. “And you can have them, 
for all of me.” Murders, she had observed, were not always committed nor 


solved according to the rules. They were usually solved by observation and 
deduction, by perseverance and a little blind luck. She could use some of 
that luck now. 

She looked at Mr. Cushak, standing at the very opposite side of the 
room from his lush secretary; it was evidently beneath his dignity to sit 
down beside the employees. The man stood with his hands clasped behind 
his back and his lips pressed more tightly than ever together. Now and then 
he looked at his watch, possibly wondering about appointments missed and 
about the inevitably bad newspaper publicity the whole thing would entail. 
Perhaps he was wondering what he would say to the big boss in New York 
when he had to call him on long-distance and break the news. Cushak, for 
whatever reason, was not a happy man. 

Miss Withers studied him carefully and admitted to herself that he 
stood low on the list of suspects. Even though there were sometimes hidden 
turmoils deep inside these prim, conventional men, not even her active 
imagination could picture him as a murderer; certainly not as a murderer 
who smoke-screened his act with this theatrical nonsense about death 
warnings in the shape of left-handed valentines. Though, of course, the 
combination of a rich successful executive with a Cadillac and a 
flamboyantly beautiful divorcée secretary to whose charms he was exposed 
every day might just possibly—She shook her head. Even if they were 
carrying on, why should either or both try to dispose of Larry Reed, the 
husband she had got rid of legally a long time ago—to say nothing of Mr. 
Karas? The truth must lie deeper down than that 

Continuing her keen-eyed scanning of the principal figures in the case, 
she came to Tip Brown sitting with several other artist-writers in the middle 
row of chairs just behind a group of giggling little messenger girls. The 
others were engaged in whispered badinage with the young ladies, which 
was only natural under the circumstances. Tip’s pink round face was calm, 
but in his lips was a sodden, sagging cigarette that he had somehow 
forgotten to light. He was watching Janet Poole up front, a strange new 
frightened Jan. Miss Withers saw the girl turn and catch his eye and manage 
a smile that was a travesty of a smile, done with her soft, wide lips and with 
no eyes involved in it at all. Jan’s shoulders were slumped and her bright 
blond hair somehow had lost its sheen, as a tropical fish out of water loses 
its rainbow colors. At this moment Jan looked all of her twenty-eight years 
and more; the veneer was off and she looked something of the Polska 


peasant again. Guy Fowler sitting beside her, their shoulders touching, 
seemed somewhat calm and disinterested; perhaps somewhat pleased with 
himself, like a famous dramatic critic watching a poor play and planning 
what devastating things he was going to write about it. 

And in the far corner sat Cassiday in his work-coveralls, smoking a 
blackened pipe and obviously enjoying the drama of it all. It was evident to 
Miss Withers that Cassiday’s attitude toward the studio people of this era 
was that of Talleyrand toward cats; anything that happened to them was 
much too good for them. The man was thinking, perhaps, of the great days 
he had known here within these walls and stages, the days of Laura La 
Plante and Norman Kerry and Vilma Banky—all gone forever. 

From her seat on the sidelines, the schoolteacher watched and waited; 
watched the stirred anthill in which somewhere there was a scorpion. Well, 
to continue the analogy, she herself could perhaps be a spider—or could a 
spider spin a web in which to entangle a scorpion? Lost in a maze of 
questions to which she could put no immediate answer, she suddenly heard 
Sergeant Callan turn again to the assemblage—he had perhaps been keeping 
them waiting for psychological reasons—and say, “Okay. So first off, I 
want a statement from the one that found the body—I mean the victim.” 

Janet Poole suddenly let go of Guy’s hand, automatically straightened 
his tie, and patted him encouragingly on the shoulder. He set his jaw and 
started to rise, then hesitated as he saw a wiry, grizzled little man, dressed in 
the conservative blue suit and black shoes of Manhattan, push his way 
briskly to the front and buttonhole the sergeant in charge. The officer 
scowled and started to give the newcomer a brush-off, and then caught a 
glimpse of the gold badge cupped in Inspector Oscar Piper’s right hand. 
There was a change in the atmosphere and then a quick exchange of 
whispers. Callan nodded and stepped aside, beckoning. The Inspector 
started inside, but at that point there came the quick patter of feet. Miss 
Withers appeared, as usual, out of nowhere. 

“Wait, Oscar! Wait for me!” she cried. 

Sergeant Callan turned back and looked at her doubtfully. Then he 
turned back to Piper. “This lady with you, Inspector?” 

Oscar Piper, perhaps remembering certain remarks made over the 
telephone not too long ago, said quietly, “Not at the moment,” and went on 
inside, leaving the schoolteacher speechless with indignation. The door of 
the inner office closed firmly behind them, and as she reached for the knob 


a large uniformed policeman took her firmly by the arm and suggested that 
maybe she better go back and siddown. 

He stood before the door, arms akimbo, and so she gave him a 
withering Withers’ look and went back and sat down, fuming. 

Miss Withers was not one to wait quietly, ever. For a little while she 
tried to amuse herself and pass the time by playing eenie-meenie-miney-mo 
among the potential suspects, with few if any actual results, unfortunately. 
The schoolteacher began to get bored with sitting, after a while. There was 
only one policeman in the room; she waited until his back was turned and 
then drifted casually toward the exit, slipping out without the ghost of a 
sound. Something had to be done, and soon. From what she had seen of 
Sergeant Callan, and from what she knew about the Inspector, bless him, it 
wasn’t going to be done here and now. The roots of this thing ran deep 
down. She went quickly back to her office across the deserted studio street, 
and got on the telephone. 

Meanwhile, inside what had once been Mr. Karas’ office, the 
professional amenities were over. Sergeant Callan was obviously enjoying 
one of the Inspector’s clear Havana puros, amid a cloud of blue smoke. “We 
don’t mind having a homicide expert from New York in this thing with us,” 
he was conceding. “Not that the case 1s actually homicide yet—this Karas 
guy hasn’t quite turned up his toes. I just called the hospital and they say 
he’s got a chance, though he’s still on the critical list. But I also got in touch 
with Spring Street, and they say there at downtown homicide that because 
of this they’re going to reopen the Larry Reed case; the house where he 
died is in their jurisdiction and not ours, you know.” 

“T didn’t know, exactly,” Oscar Piper admitted. “Los Angeles and its 
boundaries and jurisdictions are a bit too much for a New Yorker—not to 
speak of some of its people.” 

Callan scratched his head. “I guess I see what you mean, all right. You 
have to live out here—” 

“God forbid!” said the Inspector. 

“Okay. But seriously, I don’t get this stuff about poison ivy. I thought it 
was only supposed to be a nasty weed that makes people turn red if they 
handle it carelessly—you get an itch and little blisters, and you use brown 
soap and usually it goes away.” The sergeant paused. “No?” 

“No, not entirely,” Piper said. “Quite right, however, in most cases. 
But we’re dealing with what seems to be an insidious concentrate of the 


stuff; it’s to poison ivy what TNT is to a firecracker. And I think personally 
that it’s been used for two murders, and three if this Karas guy dies. Let me 
give you a fast fill-in, sergeant. Four years ago last December twenty-fourth 
a Manhattan night-club dancer named Zelda Bard received a gift-wrapped 
bottle of rare old Napoleon brandy through the mails. Of course, we all 
know that all brandy bottled since 1890 is labeled Napoleon brandy, but she 
took it as a rare compliment. Zelda was a tall, exotic doll who got around 
considerably; I have a list here of her boy friends and it’s as long as your 
arm. She probably had a lot of others who aren’t on the list, as she didn’t 
keep books. From what we gathered at Centre Street she was mostly a 
teaser—none of them came home with her though she accepted diamond 
and emerald bracelets when indicated without a qualm. Anyway—the gift 
card had somehow been left out of the package, and her maid had stupidly 
put the wrappings down the incinerator before our men got there, so we 
hadn’t much to go on. But evidently after the lovely Zelda got home after 
her last performance that night, she made herself a couple of quick 
highballs from the gift bottle of brandy—and she was found dead in her bed 
next morning. I'll show you the report of our chief medical examiner, Dr. 
Bloom, who found that she had been strangled to death but not by human 
hands. The mucous membranes of her nose and throat were terribly 
engorged, there was considerable lividity of the face, and her limbs were 
contorted. The final verdict was that she had died of an acute allergic 
reaction, caused by a heavy overdose of—” here the Inspector consulted his 
notebook—“‘of toxicodendron radicans or, in other words, of poison ivy.” 

Sergeant Callan rubbed his heavy chin with a thick red thumb. “That’s 
a new one.” 

“New to us at Centre Street, too. Dr. Bloom became personally 
interested in the case, though he usually leaves these things up to his 
assistants. He did a lot of research on it, and you’re, of course, most 
welcome to what we have.” Oscar Piper brought out his voluminous brief 
case. “According to Bloom, and the best available authorities, poison ivy 
and its close cousin, poison oak, aren’t poisons at all, they’re allergens.” 

“T had a dose of it oncet,” admitted Sergeant Callan. “I bruck out. I 
don’t know about the allergy angle—I’m allergic mostly to my wife’s 
mother, and when she comes around I break out of the house and go down 
to a bar. But I never heard that poison ivy was fatal.” 


“Not usually,” Piper said. “But it hits different people in different 
ways. A person can handle it with impunity for years—and then suddenly 
get hit by it. There is no true immunity to the weed except in Eskimos and 
in infants up to the age of about a year—don’t ask me why. Nobody knows 
the full answer. According to Dr. Bloom, who took the time to do 
considerable research on the thing, the basic element of poison ivy 1s 
something absolutely inimical to the human system, almost as if the weed 
had been transplanted here from Mars or someplace.” Piper shrugged. 
“Anyway, some years ago at the graduate school at Columbia University a 
Dr. Charles Dawson put on an experimental project as part of advanced 
research in the field of allergies, and found a way of isolating the toxic 
agent in poison ivy by breaking it down into four parts, later synthetizing 
two of them. Other men found ways of concentrating these four 
interlocking parts into a colorless, tasteless oil, one drop of which—placed 
on a man’s arm—would make him break out in a boil. After the 
experiments were over, the university published the results in an obscure 
pamphlet or so that nobody ever read, and forgot the whole thing. But it 
certainly wouldn’t have been impossible for some smart chemistry student 
to have had access to the deadly stuff while it was still around the lab; it 
would have been fairly easy for anyone with a smattering of chemistry and 
of botany to have repeated the processes by which they concocted it.” 

“You mean one of those college kids—?” 

Piper nodded. “The essential toxic substance in poison ivy is 
something called urishiol, because that was the name given it by the 
Japanese chemist who first found the same element in the lac tree—from 
which we get the raw material for lacquer. It wouldn’t be too hard for 
somebody to get into the act, and misuse the stuff.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Sergeant Callan. “In those experiments at 
Columbia, did anybody try tasting this concentrate?” 

“Luckily for them, no. But our medical examiner says that the mucous 
membranes of the body are the most sensitive parts—sensitive at least to 
allergies, I mean. Some doctors believe that coryza, the common cold, is 
only an allergy. Anyway, the poison ivy thing is literally poison—a few 
months after the Columbia University pamphlet was published, Zelda Bard 
died horribly from poison ivy laced into brandy.” 

The sergeant shook his head stubbornly. “But folks don’t die from 
allergies!” 


“Not usually, but Dr. Bloom says it has happened. He told me about a 
case ten years or so ago out on Long Island. A girl out at Oyster Bay who 
was very allergic to tuna fish went out for a Sunday sail with some friends 
on Long Island Sound. The cook who put up the picnic lunches ran out of 
chicken and sneaked some tuna into the sandwich spread. The girl 
unknowingly ate three sandwiches and a few minutes later came down with 
an attack. The wind died down and the sloop was becalmed or stuck or 
whatever they call it. Anyway, by the time they got back to shore the girl 
was dead as Kelsey.” 

Sergeant Callan unhappily studied the ash of his cigar, obviously 
wishing he was back on his motorcycle again. “So, Inspector, you’re saying 
that you think there’s maybe a link between your Zelda Bard case and the 
death of Larry Reed and now this Karas thing I’m stuck with?” 

“T very much suspect it. Only times this particular poison has been 
used, to my knowledge—and we get pretty accurate reports from all over 
the country, and from abroad.” 

Callan nodded. “That list of your dead dancer’s boy friends—was the 
name of any of these studio people there?” 

“No. But people have been known to change their names, and it’s 
likely that we don’t have a list of half of the men she knew—or the men 
who would have liked to know her. From her photographs she was a dish.” 
The Inspector gave out with a man-to-man wink. “There’s no pinning it 
down by age groups, either; the Bard girl seems to have played the field, 
anything in pants from sixteen to sixty, and left them all—as far as we could 
find out—gasping and feeling foolish.” The Inspector shook his head. “I 
don’t know, sergeant, but maybe it’s about time for you to huddle with my 
friend, Miss Hildegarde Withers, the hatchet-faced old biddy who tried to 
crash the gate a few minutes ago.” He explained briefly why the ex- 
schoolteacher was in the studio, and about the poison-pen valentines. 

“Oh, come now, Inspector!” Callan waved his cigar. “It sounds—” 

“Okay, I confess I thought at the beginning that this was a false alarm, 
which was why I turned Hildegarde loose on it, thinking that she was just 
the one to cope with poison-pen valentines. Only it turned out to be serious, 
which is why I flew out.” 

“We got a nut,” decided Sergeant Callan. “And they say it takes one to 
catch one.” He turned toward the uniformed man at the door. “Get this 
Withers dame in here pronto.” 


It was easier said than done. But the schoolteacher was finally located 
in her office, still on the telephone. Officially escorted back to the music 
stage and planted on a chair in the inquisitorial office, she had her say. She 
also displayed the only two trick valentines available—Larry Reed’s and 
her own. She brought them up to date on all that had happened, with only a 
few minor reservations. Sergeant Callan, perspiringly, made notes as she 
talked. 

“Penguins and stuff,” he said. “It’s an inside job, obviously. Now 
maybe we’re getting somewhere! Huh!” His huh was hopeful. “This Lucy 
thing—” 

“Now maybe we’re getting nowhere,” the schoolteacher interrupted. 
“We’re going down seventeen blind alleys all at once. I happen to know a 
hawk from a handsaw, and also a red herring when I see it dragged right out 
in front of my eyes.” 

“But the description of the man who paid her funeral expenses fits Mr. 
Karas and nobody else?” Callan licked his pencil and made some more 
notes. 

“Maybe it does,” grudgingly admitted the schoolteacher. “And the use 
of initials is suspicious. But it still makes no sense to me. Karas was one of 
the passengers in the car that struck Lucy, he was one of the recipients of 
the left-handed valentines, and now he’s in the hospital supposed to be dead 
or dying. Are you gentlemen trying to suggest that he should also be an old 
swain of hers, setting out at this late date to avenge her and then somehow 
getting a dose of his own medicine? No, no! I can swallow some 
coincidences, but not that.” 

“He could have taken a tiny dose of the poison as a blind,” suggested 
the Inspector. “And it could have hit him harder than he planned; we know 
that sensitivity to the weed varies with the individual.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” said Miss Withers. 

“But where else to look?” put in Sergeant Callan. 

“How about looking for one of the employees of this studio who was 
in New York City four years ago this Christmas and sent Zelda Bard the 
brandy?” The Inspector sat back and waited. 

Miss Withers sniffed, but Callan was already giving orders to have the 
studio people brought in for questioning, one at a time. As his visitors made 
no move to go, the sergeant shrugged and said, “I guess you can both stick 
around if you want to, since you’re in it this far.” 


“T had no intention of leaving, unless forcibly ejected,” Miss Withers 
told him. “After all, this is my case.” 

Guy Fowler was first on the list, a young man somewhat worried 
beneath his surface sophistication and faintly on the defensive, though 
trying hard to appear otherwise. His statement—taken down in shorthand 
by a bored policeman—was short and to the point; he had come down to the 
studio today, even though he had not had a work call, because he had hoped 
to get Mr. Karas to listen to a new number that he had just composed last 
night. The music manuscript was produced in evidence. Guy said he had 
noticed that Karas had left his treasured cigar holder and most of a perfectly 
good cigar on the desk, which was very unlike him. That had started the 
young man to wondering— 

“T can attest to that part of it,’ Miss Withers put in. “I was here.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “So as I said, I started wondering what would take 
him off in such a hurry, I thought maybe he’d got another of the valentine 
notes or something. I waited around a bit and he didn’t come back, so I 
started looking for him. The first place I looked was the—the washroom, 
and there he was, doubled up on the floor like—” 

“Like a pretzel?” the schoolteacher suggested helpfully. 

Sergeant Callan glared at her, the Inspector concealed a grin, and Guy 
nodded. “I suppose you could put it like that. His face was all red and 
swollen—” 

“Like a poisoned pup?” Miss Withers prompted. 

“You might say so, yes.” 

“You might also say that those that hide can find, too,” said Callan 
with professional nastiness. “Maybe you knew that something had 
happened to the guy, and maybe you knew where to look.” 

The young man stiffened. 

“Can you deny that you were in New York City four years ago last 
Christmas?” This last from the Inspector. 

“T can, indeed,” Guy Fowler said. “If it matters, and I don’t see why, I 
was up in New Haven at Eli Yale’s University, not having the money for a 
week end in New York or Boston and not wanting to go home for the 
holidays and have my father harp on my grades all the time. That I can 
prove—I was practically the only man in my dormitory that week.” He 
stood up. “Am I being accused of having tried to murder Mr. Karas, and if 
so, how and why?” 


“Siddown, young man. The how 1s easy. It was done with a concentrate 
of poison ivy administered in some way—” Callan scratched his head. 

“If you ask me, which nobody has, it was probably planted in a bottle 
of some foul brew called slivowitz which I just happened to see in that desk 
over there this morning,” Miss Withers pointed out. “Just as Larry Reed 
was killed with the same nasty stuff put into the bottle of mineral oil he kept 
in his office, and which later disappeared. I suppose the s/ivowitz, too, has 
vanished?” 

Sergeant Callan was turning red in the face, redder still beneath his tan, 
but he looked. The bottle was gone, nor was it to be found anywhere in the 
office. 

“Perhaps you’d like to search me?” cried Guy Fowler, white with 
suppressed rage. He whipped off his flannel jacket, turned out his pockets, 
disclosing only a rather flattish but expensive alligator wallet, two or three 
gold-encrusted fountain pens and pencils, a comb, nail file and 
handkerchief, some assorted keys and a dollar or so in small change. 
“There!” he said. “Though how anybody in his right mind could think a 
bottle that size could go in anybody’s pocket—” 

“But you knew about the bottle, and its size?” put in the Inspector. 

“Of course I knew! Anybody who worked with Mr. Karas knew that he 
nipped on his national beverage every once in a while. And besides—” Guy 
looked at Miss Withers—“I came in here this morning to see this lady 
sniffing the cork and I thought about to have a short snort, though she put it 
out of sight fast enough. So I got a good look at the bottle.” He turned on 
Callan. “All right, officer. So if I’m being accused of trying to murder Mr. 
Karas—the only person in this town who’d give me even a part-time job 
when I needed it worst—then I demand my constitutional rights and I want 
to have a lawyer present—” 

“Oh, shut up!” barked Sergeant Callan, not unreasonably. “You were 
asked a couple of questions and I guess you answered them. Nobody is as 
yet accusing anybody of nothing, see? That’s all from you for now. 
Siddown and wait until your statement is typed and then you can sign it and 
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go. 
Guy Fowler sat, replacing his belongings in his pockets. After the brief 

statement was typed out in triplicate and he had read it at least twice, he 

went over to the desk and affixed his signature—somewhat callously, Miss 


Withers thought—with a dying man’s pen. Then he left the room, slightly 
chastened. 

“T just don’t like the fellow,” Inspector Piper said. 

Miss Withers sniffed a prodigious sniff at him. “I thought that J was 
the one who’s supposed to have the psychic hunches around here. And just 
because a young man speaks with a cultured New England accent doesn’t 
necessarily mean he’s the person for whom we’re looking.” She turned to 
the sergeant. “Honestly, I don’t see how we can at the moment put Mr. 
Fowler very high on the list of suspects; not after the ambulance doctor 
admits that it was Guy’s finding Karas as soon as he did, and administering 
first aid, that gives the man whatever chance for life he’s got. One doesn’t 
put a rare poison in somebody’s drink and then break his neck to save him; 
it’s not reasonable. Not,” she added thoughtfully, “that much of this entire 
thing is really reasonable.” 

“Oh,” said Callan. “Thanks,” he added, not at all thankfully. He turned 
to the uniformed officer at the door. “Bring in another one.” 

Mr. Ralph Cushak was next, obviously harried and just as obviously 
intent on being helpful and getting it all over as quickly as possible. He 
hastened to point out that he himself had never been in New York City 
except on flying business trips with the big boss; that he had no interest in 
the houris of show business and that he had never heard of Zelda Bard. 
Questioned further, he was unable to say definitely about the whereabouts 
of any studio employee four years and more ago. 

“They come and they go in this business,” Cushak explained. “The 
movie cartoon field is a sort of closed shop; the three or four hundred 
creative people who work in it are always pushing for better jobs—they 
drift back and forth from Metro and Paramount’s New York offices to the 
commercial cartoon outfits in Chicago and then back here to Disney’s and 
Warner’s and Lantz’ and our own place, almost always the same people. It’s 
a very difficult field for a young artist or writer to break into; you have to be 
a mixture of both and be a little crazy besides. We have a saying—‘The 
business needs new blood; send us some and we’ll shed gladly.’” The only 
studio artist he was sure about was the late Larry Reed, who had been with 
the company almost from its inception and who had never taken any long 
trips except that last long trip into the unknown. On second thought, Cushak 
seemed to remember vaguely that Janet Poole had had a year at the Art 
Students’ League in New York, that Rollo Bayles had taken leave of 


absence once or twice to visit relatives and his mother’s grave in 
Weehawken, that Tip Brown went back to New York every fall to catch the 
new shows.... 

“All of which proves little or nothing, anyway,” Miss Withers pointed 
out. “You both seem to accept the idea that Zelda Bard was poisoned by 
somebody in Manhattan. The poisoned brandy that came to her through the 
mails could have been sent from anywhere—even from the local post 
office. Or Burbank, or Glendale, or any of the branches of the Los Angeles 
system.” 

“Huh?” said Sergeant Callan. 

“Jealousy is a terrible thing, and it can work long distance.” 

The Inspector thought for a moment, and nodded. “She’s right on this, 
sergeant. And the Bard girl had appeared all over the country in her act, 
vaudeville and burlesque and night clubs. She could have made enemies 
anywhere, and she was just the type to do it. We can’t even be sure it’s a 
man we’re looking for; she could have stepped on a lot of women’s toes, 
too.” 

Callan nodded slowly. “Could be a dame. They say dames tend to use 
poison when they want to get rid of somebody.” He turned to Miss Withers. 
“What’s that?” 

“T said ‘You too!’” she murmured. “Forgive me, but I am rather up to 
here with clichés. Perhaps—” she stopped, and bit her lip. It was not the 
first time when she had been talking when she should have been listening. 

“But,” said Mr. Cushak suddenly, “there’s nothing actually to prove 
that the cases are related—Miss Zelda Bard didn’t receive a poison-pen 
valentine, did she?” 

“No,” admitted Oscar Piper. “Not that we know of, anyway. There’s no 
connection except that a very rare, hitherto unknown poison seems to have 
been used in all three cases. And it’s likely to be used again right here in 
your studio unless something is done.” 

Mr. Cushak bit his lip. “Then—then I’ve no choice but to close down 
the place, as of tomorrow night. We can’t make funny pictures with this 
hanging over our heads. We don’t want to lose any more of our people, and 
we can’t stand any more of this publicity. You just don’t know what certain 
newspapers do with anything that happens out here in Hollywood.” 

“My heart bleeds,” said the Inspector unsympathetically. 


Miss Withers spoke up. “So you close down the studio and the 
murders never get solved. This new flare-up of the poison-ivy thing centers 
here, and here it must be resolved, if anywhere. If you ask me, which I 
admit nobody has—” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Mr. Cushak. “I’ve got to go and arrange to 
bank the fires and put the place on a stand-by basis.” He looked at Sergeant 
Callan. “Is it all right if I go now?” 

Callan waved his hand. As far as he was concerned they could all go, 
and though he didn’t say where, his attitude was clear. The sergeant was in 
over his head, and knew it. But as Cushak left, he nodded to the officer at 
the door to bring in the next one. 

It turned out to be Joyce Reed. The lush, bumptious brunette had 
recovered from her earlier nervousness, Miss Withers noted. She turned her 
eyes on Sergeant Callan with obvious confidence; he was a man and she 
knew what to do about men. Joyce sat down, crossed her legs with a sort of 
maidenly immodesty, and waited. 

She answered the preliminary questions without hesitation. Yes, she 
knew Mr. Karas—naturally she knew him, through her job in the studio. 
She had never been out with him or had anything to do with him outside of 
business. She knew that he sometimes nipped on something alcoholic, 
because she had smelled it on his breath. She had no idea— 

“What about your ex-husband, Larry Reed?” Miss Withers cut in. 
“What were the circumstances of your divorce?” 

“Larry? But I thought—” 

“The cases are obviously related, my dear. Larry Reed is dead and 
Karas is dying, and we’ve got to put an end to this.” Miss Withers moved 
closer. 

The girl shivered. “I—I see what you mean, I guess. Well, Larry and I 
just didn’t get along. I took all I could, and then—” 

“Other women?” demanded Sergeant Callan. 

“No!” Joyce said proudly. “It wasn’t that at all. Larry was sweet, but 
he was a born bachelor; he didn’t want to be married, not really. When I 
wanted to go somewhere he’d insist on sitting home and painting things— 
hours on end he’d paint things.” 

“And, of course, you objected to his gambling?” Miss Withers put in. 

Joyce’s big eyes widened. “But he didn’t, not that I ever knew of. He 
was very proud of his membership in the Society of Magicians or whatever 


they call it—he could do wonderful card tricks, but he always said that they 
had a house rule or something which made it a point of honor not to play 
cards for money when they knew so many tricks. It wouldn’t be fair, he 
said.” 

“That,” said the Inspector, “doesn’t fit in with what we know about his 
valentine.” 

Joyce shrugged. “I can’t help that. But while I lived with Larry I never 
knew him to gamble, and he’d only play bridge when I insisted, for a 
quarter a corner.” 

Miss Withers frowned. There was a point here, if she could only put 
her finger on it. Something rang sour, like a cracked bell. “I wonder—” she 
began. 

“You can wonder later,” said Sergeant Callan. He turned to Joyce. 
“You were pretty bitter about your divorce, no?” 

“No,” said Joyce calmly. “He’s—he was—a very sweet guy, but no 
husband. We parted fairly amicably, and we sometimes had lunch or dinner 
afterward, because we stayed friends. And if you’re trying to suggest that 
I’d poison him—” 

“Nobody suggested that,” put in Miss Withers. “But somebody did, 
you know. We’re just trying—” 

“Okay, okay,” said Sergeant Callan, mopping his brow. “Shut up, will 
you?” He turned back to Joyce. “You got any idea who might want to 
poison your ex-husband?” 

She shook her head. “Nobody would. He played a lot of practical jokes 
and stuff like that, but it was all in fun. Nobody ever stayed mad at him—I 
certainly didn’t. And I'll tell you, if it’s any of your business, that if he’d 
crooked a finger I’d have come back and gone to bed with him any time 
after the divorce; I’d have remarried him any time if he’d promised to drop 
the paint brushes now and then and go dancing with me. He was a dear guy 
and sometimes, believe it or not, it’s easier to get a divorce than to get rid of 
memories....” Joyce was crying again. 

“But on the other hand ...” began Miss Withers. 

Sergeant Callan waved her down. “That’s all, Mrs. Reed.” 

“You mean I can go now?” Her eyes were shining. 

“Yes, you can all go now!” Callan had had about enough. “I’m getting 
so much help with this case I can’t hear myself think. Inspector, get in touch 
with me later, huh?” 


Oscar Piper winked at him understandingly and then assisted the 
bristling schoolteacher out of the room. They made their way through the 
music stage with its rows of fretting people, and then paused at the main 
doors to look back. Janet Poole was being summoned into the inquisition— 
her shoulders squared and lips tight and bitten—for her turn at questioning. 
“T would like to be there,” said Miss Withers. 

“You were there, in spades,” Oscar Piper said. “Vocally, too.” 

“TI was only going to suggest to the sergeant,” she countered 
defensively, “that he ask some very pointed questions of one Rollo Bayles 
when the time comes.” 

“Bayles? But you said he was a pipsqueak character.” 

“Yes, and no. Bayles is the inhibited sort of man who could quite 
possibly love and then hate a woman—or two women. He could also hate 
the men whom he thought to be more successful with them than he’d been. 
He’s all twisted up inside, like—” 

“Like a pretzel?” 

She sniffed. “Never mind, Oscar. Perhaps sometimes I am talking 
when I should have been listening, but I was only trying to help the 
sergeant, even if he didn’t want it.” They came out into the sunlit studio 
street, and each drew a deep breath. 

“You mustn’t mind Callan,” Oscar Piper told her. “He’s just a cop, 
trying to do his job, and a bit befuddled—that makes him touchy. He’s 
naturally confused—” 

“He’s not alone in that,” Miss Withers said with a sideways glance. 
“Not that I really minded being given a brush-off just now; if this case is 
ever solved it will not be in that stuffy office, with that bumbling moron in 
charge. But, Oscar, I’m really worried; the murderer is having things 
entirely his own way, he’s calling all the turns. If,” she added thoughtfully, 
“it is a he at all.” 

The Inspector stopped short. “Huh? What d’you mean? Outside of 
pretty office secretaries and messenger girls who don’t really count in the 
picture, what shes have you got to suspect—unless you mean the Poole 
girl?” 

“T don’t know exactly what I mean, at the moment. But it’s certainly 
within the realm of possibility that your Zelda Bard was killed by a jealous 
woman, and Larry Reed, too. Karas could have been a smoke screen to 
confuse the issue—as if it needed it. And it comes to my mind that at the 


time Janet happened to discover her poison-pen valentine she also happened 
to have a loyal friend and admirer at hand to hear her scream, and to testify 
later as to her shock and surprise. It could be—” She frowned. “No, I’m 
going too fast. I have a phone call or two to make before I try to come to 
any final conclusions.” 

The Inspector said that he had a fistful of cigars to buy before he went 
any further and departed in search of the studio commissary, promising to 
rejoin the schoolteacher in her office in a minute or so. It was twenty 
minutes at least before he appeared in her doorway, looking somewhat 
pleased with himself. He fended off the affectionate advances of Talley, 
found the most comfortable chair, and said, “Hildegarde, I have news—” 

“So have I,” said the maiden schoolteacher glumly. “I finally got 
through my long-distance call to New York. It was a call to a friend of mine 
in the bursar’s office at Columbia University, in an attempt to find out just 
when Guy Fowler studied chemistry there.” 

“Yipes!” said Piper. 

“No yipes. He didn’t, not ever. Not even post-graduate work or 
summer school or anything. Columbia seems to be about the only school 
Guy failed to matriculate at and be kicked out of. Which brings me back to 
a distasteful probability—” 

“So,” the Inspector said, “you’re back on the idea that it’s a woman.” 

“You men are all alike. To you, women are either goddesses or else 
tramps. But no woman is ever the ‘clear mountain brook’ that Guy Fowler 
so fondly thinks his Janet is; he’Il learn that the hard way one of these days. 
But I was just thinking that every one of the trick valentines had within it a 
singularly nasty dig, something out of the recipient’s past that was buried 
and not generally known—and yet which might have been confided to a 
pretty girl over a few cocktails. Remember, every one of the three men 
immediately involved in this case took Janet out for a fling when she first 
came to the studio, and I have noticed that sometimes men talk very freely 
to a woman—” 

“Some men never get a chance to; they can’t get a word in edgeways,” 
said Oscar Piper, not without some bitterness. “I only—” 

“Yes, Oscar. I suppose you’ ll go on to say that I’m barking up several 
trees at once, like the man in the Stephen Leacock story who leaped on his 
horse and rode off in all directions. Part of it, I’1l admit, is in sheer 
desperation. The studio is going to be closed down tomorrow; meanwhile, 


this is one of the very few times in my life when I have actually been 
retained to solve a murder. I want very much to succeed. I also don’t want 
this nasty murder cycle to continue; there’s no sense in waiting until 
everybody in the picture is dead and then to arrest the corpse—which seems 
to be the masculine procedure.” 

The Inspector looked at her with exasperated fondness. “You through? 
Because if you are, I have something for you. I, too, made a phone call. I 
called the hospital.” 

“Karas is dead, then?” 

“Wrong, Hildegarde. He’s improving miraculously under antihistamine 
injections; he’s recovered consciousness and is officially off the critical list. 
Whatever he got in his bottle of s/ivowitz or elsewhere, it wasn’t enough to 
do the trick.” Oscar Piper jabbed his cigar at her. “See what that means?” 

“Perhaps,” she said thoughtfully, “he could have dosed himself, but—” 

“Tie it up with the description of the man who paid Lucinda 
Wersbeck’s funeral expenses and left only his initials, undoubtedly phony 

“Yes, Oscar, yes. But we can’t eliminate the other male suspects 
because of that description; it’s a simple thing for a young man to make up 
as an older one, to gray his hair and pad his tummy and adopt a phony 
accent. Though why anybody would have gone to all that bother, so long 
ago, I don’t at the moment see.” She shook her head. “Lucy’s name was 
signed to the valentines and Lucy is undoubtedly dead. She may be the key 
to this whole thing, but I still smell red herrings somewhere.” 

“Then why was her name brought into it?” 

“When we find the reason for that we’ll have the whole secret. But the 
nurse who took care of Lucy at the hospital remembered her as being 
singularly unattractive; I believe her words were that ‘the Wersbeck woman 
had a face like a meat axe.’ Faces like that do not launch a thousand ships 
nor burn the topless towers of Ilium, nor do men commit murder for them. 
It just doesn’t make sense.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“All you policemen are alike; you get a theory and stick to it, rejecting 
everything else. Take your firm belief that what has been happening here is 
linked with your precious Zelda Bard case—it may only be the work of an 
imitator of that earlier success. You see, one of my phone calls was to the 
Los Angeles Public Library, and I found that they happen to have on file in 


their medical section a copy of the pamphlet on poison ivy published by 
Columbia University—a pamphlet all about the poison-ivy concentrate and 
the methods of producing it. Any one of our suspects could have chanced 
on it and made notes.” 

The Inspector nodded, looking glum. “That throws it wide open. I 
might as well go back home.” 

“And I might as well go back with you, wearing sackcloth and ashes, if 
something doesn’t break before tomorrow night.” The schoolteacher tapped 
thoughtfully with a fingernail at her rather prominent front teeth. “But, 
Oscar, I have a sort of hunch....” 

“Well?” 

“You know my methods, Watson.” 

He grinned. “Yeah, Hildegarde, I know too well. When the watched 
pot refuses to boil, you throw a monkey wrench into it.” He looked at his 
watch. “It’s past time to be hungry, speaking of pots. Let’s go see what’s 
cooking in the studio restaurant!” 

But Miss Withers shook her head. “You’ll have to excuse me for lunch 
today, much as I would like to eat on your expense account, if any. Take 
Talley with you if you like, and buy him the usual raw hamburger. I’m 
going to be very busy.” 

He started, and looked at her suspiciously. “What,” he said, “do you 
know that I don’t?” 

“In this particular case, only a glimmering. But sometimes they say 
that in hunting a shotgun is more useful than a rifle.” 

“How cryptic can you get?” 

“Oscar, you'd be surprised. Run along, will you?” 

The Inspector stared at her for a moment, shook his head, and then 
with a long-suffering smile bent down to snap the lead on Talley’s collar 
and allowed himself to be dragged out of the office. At moments like this, 
he knew full well, there was nothing to be done with Hildegarde except to 
watch and wait and try to catch her if she stumbled. When she got that glint 
in her eye— 

Miss Withers sat down at the drawing board, switched on the light, and 
picked up a monkey wrench. It was in the shape and form of a red pencil, 
but it was a monkey wrench all the same. And if she threw it into the 
watched pot ... There was an odd smile on Hildegarde Withers’ face as she 
started to draw a picture. 


9. 


“The best liar is he who makes the smallest amount of lying go the 
longest way ...”’ 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


THE CORAL-PINK HOUSE ON Mulholland Drive was gray and lonely in the 
moonlight as Miss Hildegarde Withers wheeled her little coupé into the 
driveway and turned off the ignition. For a long moment the schoolteacher 
sat there, building up her courage. This was risky business, she knew; she 
hadn’t even the flimsy excuse of rescuing an imaginary trapped cat this time 
if she were to be caught at housebreaking. 

The Inspector would have no part of it, so she had left him to pore over 
his Zelda Bard files and come alone. On second thought it looked safe 
enough; there was no light anywhere in Larry Reed’s house, and there was 
no parked car in the vicinity. She knew that, contrary to popular belief, the 
police do not always post an officer for several days at the scene of a 
murder; they hadn’t enough available men. But she moved cautiously all the 
same, around the house to the patio and the french doors. A bit of work with 
a hairpin—more difficult now because she had only the beam of a pen-sized 
flashlight to guide her—and she was again inside. 

The prize she sought still stood on the easel, but something—perhaps 
only an old maid’s curiosity—impelled her to move through the house, 
looking and sniffing. Evidently the electricity had been turned off; the 
refrigerator gave forth noisome stenches from spoiled food when she 
opened it. 

But there was nothing which she could recognize as a clue, not 
anywhere. The bed where Larry Reed had died was still rumpled and 
unmade; she had a momentary desire to set it straight and then prudently 
resisted it. She came back into the living room, and turned to the desk. 
There were only bills, paid and unpaid; no personal letters, no diary, no 
nothing. 

Larry Reed had not been addicted to writing, she gathered. Or at least 
he hadn’t kept carbons of his letters. There was a little heap of address 


books through which she skimmed briefly—Reed evidently had got a new 
one whenever the old numbers got too obsolete. She found Janet Poole’s 
name in most of them. 

“Our ‘clear mountain brook ...’” murmured Miss Withers. She could 
not resist the feeling that Janet was the key to this whole thing, somehow. 
Janet was the person most likely to have learned the personal secrets of 
Larry Reed, and Rollo Bayles, and Mr. Karas. And yet— 

“Dear me,” said Miss Withers to herself and moved toward the easel. 
Then she froze as she heard a car pull up outside, and a key turn in the lock. 
She hastily beat a retreat to the kitchen and tried to make herself invisible 
behind a cabinet. This was something she hadn’t bargained for. 

Larry Reed’s relatives or heirs or whatever, she decided. It certainly 
wasn’t the police, or there would have been a fanfare of sirens; the 
authorities out here always advertised their coming well ahead of time, no 
doubt to make sure that there would be no burglars around when they got 
there. 

Anyway, the schoolteacher was considerably uncomfortable, taking 
one thing with another. There was the sound of soft, almost furtive footsteps 
in the other room; they went on down the hall and a moment later came 
back again. The reflected glow of a flashlight showed momentarily. 

Miss Withers would have liked to leap out suddenly and say “Boo!” 
but held herself back; she was without even a hatpin for a weapon since she 
had gradually come around to the California custom of wearing no hat. But 
the sounds in the other room intrigued her; eventually her curiosity got the 
better of her and she tiptoed to the kitchen door. At that moment there was 
the sound of crashing and tearing, and a dull thud. 

She gasped audibly, and then was caught in the white glow of a 
flashlight, pinned down like a moth. A woman’s voice exploded in the 
room. “My God, it’s you!” 

“It is,” said Miss Withers, advancing. Her small flashlight reached out 
and limned Joyce Reed. 

“Do you haunt houses?” the girl demanded, her voice shaking. 

“From time to time. And just what are you doing here, young lady?” 

“I—I had a reason to come. I still had my key, and there was 
something I wanted to get, if you must know!” 

“What?” asked Miss Withers quietly. 


Joyce came closer, looking confused and frightened and angry all at 
once. “It’s none of your business, but I happened to want this!”” She showed 
it, and it was an album of photographs, against a background which even 
the schoolteacher in this light could recognize as Palm Springs. There was a 
young couple on the edge of a swimming pool, there was Larry Reed on a 
motor scooter, there was Joyce looking lusher and lovelier than ever, in a 
beach chair.... 

“So I forgot to take this with me when I left Larry,” the girl said. “But 
it doesn’t have any value nor any interest to anybody but me now, so I came 
back to get it. Any objections?” 

“No,” said Miss Withers softly. “My objections are to your tearing up 
the water color I came here to get, which I see is missing from the easel. 
Why?” 

“So I tore it to shreds,” Joyce said. “The hell with that long tall cold 
blonde. I just couldn’t resist the impulse.” 

Miss Withers nodded. “So she broke up your marriage?” 

“Janet Poole? Larry didn’t even know her then. He just wasn’t fitted 
for matrimony, that’s all. I wanted children, and he thought they were a 
horrible responsibility or something.” 

“But you stayed interested enough in him to resent his romance with 
Janet?” 

“No! There wasn’t any romance, and that’s what I resented. Janet went 
out with him and teased him on and then never even kissed him; she’s cold 
as a Christmas goose except for that musician of hers. Larry was 
impressionable; he was so terribly in love with her for a while, but she 
never even gave him the correct time! Who does she think she is, anyway? 
Larry was worth four of her silly Guy Fowlers with the stuffy accent; I bet 
she still supports him, too.” 

Miss Withers ruefully surveyed the wreckage of the water color strewn 
in the fireplace, now beyond any reclaiming. “I wish you hadn’t done that,” 
she said. “I had plans.” 

“I’m sorry,” Joyce told her. “Honestly. I didn’t know it mattered. But 
as we say in the South where I come from, it pleasured me some to rip it to 
shreds. It did it, and I’m g/ad! But then, I’m just a crazy mixed-up kid....” 

“Cliché me no more clichés,” said Miss Withers. “Mrs. Reed, who do 
you think killed your ex-husband?” 


Joyce froze. “I don’t know. He never had a real enemy. Nobody could 
have wanted to kill Larry, not even me and at times I had more reason than 
most. It just doesn’t make sense, any sense at all. It’s as if—as if he got 
something meant for somebody else.” 

“So we come out by the same door at which we came in, which is 
nowhere.” 

“Yes,” said Joyce. “Do you mind if I go now, and take my photograph 
album? I’ve got a boy friend waiting outside, and I think he takes a dim 
view of my being sentimental over stuff like this.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Miss Withers. “The only thing I mind is that this 
case gets more complicated by the hour, with no sense to it at all. And I 
have only tomorrow in which to solve it, since they’re shutting down the 
studio.” 

“And I’m going off salary,” Joyce admitted. “Which I can’t afford. If I 
can help in any way—” 

“You’ve helped a lot, in reverse,” said the schoolteacher, looking at the 
ruined bits of the water color. “That was to have been Exhibit A. Good 
night.” 

They departed by their separate entrances, leaving Larry Reed’s house 
lonely and desolate again. Miss Withers came home and prepared for bed, 
giving her hair its requisite one hundred strokes, and feeling no confidence 
whatever in the morrow. Unless her trap worked.... 


The next morning the sun’s slanting rays slid down a certain side street in 
West Hollywood, crept through a Venetian blind and then awakened Miss 
Hildegarde Withers as no alarm clock could have ever done. She sat up 
straight in her bed—no, this wasn’t either her bed, it was an uncomfortable 
pallet made on the floor behind the bed, and she ached in every bone. Her 
bed was occupied by a lumpy recumbent figure made up out of blankets and 
pillows, with a gray beret and an old transformation arranged on the pillow; 
it was a classic device borrowed straight out of Sherlock Holmes. 

But the trap hadn’t worked. She had spread out her valentines, and left 
her window invitingly open, too. She gave out with a disappointed sigh, for 
this was the last day. 

The maiden schoolteacher creakingly arose and put on a flannel robe; 
she gave her hair a lick and a promise and then went out into the living 
room where she found the Inspector and Talley both sound asleep on the 


sofa in positions which could not have been particularly comfortable for 
either of them. Both were snoring gently, and Oscar Piper gripped a nasty- 
looking police-positive .38, which she prudently removed from his hand 
before she jogged his shoulder. 

“Rise and shine, my two heroic protectors,” she said with some acidity. 

Talley woke first and wagged his stump of a tail, staying exactly where 
he was. “Sweet spirits of niter!” murmured the Inspector. “In the middle of 
the night, yet?” 

“It happens to be all of seven o’clock in the morning,” she said firmly. 

The little Hibernian policeman sat up, arranging his disheveled shirt 
and tie. He yawned copiously. “So it was a dry run and nothing happened. I 
could have told you. Well, I did my part—I stayed awake until after five 
o’clock and there were no intruders, nobody even tried to try the door.” 

“So I gather. But why not, Oscar?” She shook her head. “I was so sure 
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“Probably just because the murderer of Larry Reed is under wraps in 
the hospital, recovering from his own dosage.” 

“Mr. Karas? Stuff and nonsense. The trap didn’t work because 
somehow the killer failed to be fooled by my attempt to throw the monkey 
wrench into the watched pot, as you are always saying.” Miss Withers 
frowned. “But it did seem so presumable at the time; the murderer knows 
that senders of poison-pen letters are traditionally supposed to send one to 
themselves, so he carefully refrained. And then when he did get one—” 

“Maybe he’s somebody not on your list?” 

“Stuff and nonsense again. I sent my little missives to everybody 
involved in the case, hinting that I know all. He was supposed to make an 
overt act, as the saying goes.” 

“So he didn’t, or she didn’t. You and your valentines! How about some 
coffee?” 

But she wasn’t listening. “They weren’t jingles. I think the poem I 
used will at least match in literary merit the compositions of the original 
writer. May I quote? It went: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN— 

NOW WE END THE DANGEROUS GAME 
DO A MURDER—TAKE THE BLAME 
FACE THE MUSIC, SOUND THE DRUMS 


LOOK OUT, KILLER, HERE IT COMES 


and I signed it Lucy and Zelda, just in case you’re right in thinking that the 
cases are linked.” 

The Inspector yawned. “Maybe your drawings of the dying penguin 
weren’t convincing enough.” 

“What has that got to do with it? The guilty party would still get the 
idea that somebody was stealing his stuff, and close on his tail—or do I 
mean trail? Besides, I can trace as well as anybody, which is all that was 
required. The studio is full of pictures of the Bird, in every conceivable 
position.” 

“It sounds nuts to me. Sending the things out broadcast—” 

“Yes, I sent them—or poked them under the office doors—to 
everybody. To Mr. Cushak, and Cassiday, the janitor, and to Guy Fowler, 
whom you dislike so much because of his manners and his Boston accent; I 
even sent a valentine to my collaborator on The Circus Poodle story, the 
effervescent Tip Brown. I was trying to use the psychological approach, 
Oscar. The receipt of the valentine should have aggravated the killer into 
intending to eliminate me, as the one person who knew his guilty secret.” 

The Inspector stared at her, shaking his head. “And how, for heaven’s 
sweet sake, would he know for sure who sent it? It wasn’t as if you’d signed 
your name or anything.” 

“If I'd signed my name,” she snapped back, “the whole thing would 
have smelled like a rat, or worse. That’s what I tried to get around by this 
subtle touch; I had Talley put a smudgy paw print on each valentine, as if 
the page had been left on the floor and he had stepped on it accidentally. 
Everybody in the studio knows that I have a poodle around day and night 
and all over the place, so that should have led our murderer straight to me. 
Only it didn’t.” 

“Yeah. You slept on the floor and | sat up all night with a roscoe handy, 
and nobody came to the party. You and your bright ideas. What do we do 
next—surrender?” 

“It was a good idea anyway, and if I knew just why it didn’t work—” 
She nodded. “But I have one shot left in my locker. When we get to the 
studio today—” 

“Breakfast first,” the Inspector said firmly. 


She came back to present reality with a start. “Of course, Oscar. Would 
you like a slice of Persian melon and some eggs Benedict, with guava jelly 
on the side?” 

“Yes!” 

“So would I. But give me a moment or two to dress, and I’Il put on the 
oatmeal.” 

Resignedly, the Inspector ate his oatmeal and drank his coffee, two 
cups of which were not enough to make him alert. Miss Withers looked on 
him with some compassion, realizing that he must actually have kept awake 
in her protection most of the night, which at his age was something. But 
now he was coming all apart at the seams. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t have any benzedrine tablets,” she said. “I 
suggest, Oscar, that you go back to your bed in the guest room and knit the 
raveled sleave of care; there is no need for you to come out to the studio 
until later. The little ceremony I have in mind can’t take place until late this 
afternoon anyway, if it takes place at all.” 

“Don’t I get any briefing beforehand?” He yawned copiously. 

“You won’t need it. Things will happen as they happen and I very 
much want your reactions without your having any preconceived notions. 
The general idea is to fight fire with fire—in fighting artists you use art. 
See?” 

“Dimly,” he confessed. “Maybe you’ll pull a rabbit out of your hat— 
with the hats you wear you could pull anything out—but at the moment I 
think this whole thing is a dry run, and how I’Il justify my trip to the 
commissioner....” 

“Sleep on it,” she advised. He yawned again, and submitted. Leaving 
him and Talley in the spare bed—Talley being a poodle who could take a 
nap anytime anywhere with anybody—and leaving the breakfast dishes in 
the sink with a reasonable conviction that they’d be there when she 
returned, the schoolteacher set out for the studio in her modest little coupé, 
thinking dark thoughts. It would have been so much easier for everybody 
concerned if the killer had only obligingly come forward and trapped 
himself by blasting the dummy planted in her bed! But this murderer was 
like none other she had ever run across. 

When she did get to the studio, she found it a place of deepest gloom, 
the cloud centering over Cartoon Alley. Little groups of writer-artists, 
animators, filler-inners, cutters and sound technicians had formed here and 


there along the walks and in the hallways, soberly discussing the personal 
economic problems of a studio shutdown. Most of the secretaries were at 
their desks, calling one employment agency after another. Pretty little 
messenger girls hovered like birds gathering for migration, debating 
whether to take up car-hopping in a drive-in restaurant or to tackle a rivet 
gun at Lockheed or one of the other aircraft factories. Nobody was doing 
any work; the pictures in production were stillborn and forgotten. 

Miss Hildegarde Withers passed through all this feeling more than ever 
like an alien, a stranger in a strange land. Her problems were not theirs. Yet 
she had come to feel, in her few days here inside the gates, a certain real 
fondness for the people of Never-never land. It seemed impossible that 
Peter Penguin’s laugh should be stilled, even temporarily—not when the 
outside world was starved for laughter. 

But what to do about it? How could one go about finding one rotten 
apple in a big barrel—without overturning the barrel? The identity of the 
murderer was almost as much a mystery now as in the beginning; he struck 
without reason or rhyme. No, he used rhymes enough, on second thought. 
But there was still no reason. 

She climbed the stairs and went down the hall to her office, somewhat 
sick at heart. Times were few and far between when she actually was 
invited to participate in an investigation, and to fail now ... 

She sat down at her desk and stared at the wall, at the hundreds of 
whimsical drawings depicting the adventures of The Circus Poodle. The 
story board was askew again—something that always rasped her nerves was 
any picture not straight on the wall—and she rose to set it right. Then with a 
start the schoolteacher realized something. On her first day in this office, 
after Mr. Cassiday had removed Larry Reed’s belongings and after this 
particular story board had been hung in place, a poison-pen valentine had 
fallen out from behind it, addressed to Reed. 

Then the murderer had put it there /ater, after Reed was dead! He had 
never intended to give Reed his warning—the snake had struck first and 
rattled later! That proved that the killer was somebody with free access to 
this and the other offices, free to dose a bottle of mineral oil and then make 
away with it, destroying the evidence. And it proved something a great deal 
more revealing. The Lucy thing was a hoax, as she had long suspected. It 
was purely by accident that Lucinda Wersbeck had died; it was by accident 


that four studio people had been riding as passengers in the rented 
limousine that killed her. 

And the crack about Larry Reed’s being a cardsharp—it lacked the 
barb of the other jabs, because all the evidence went to show that Reed had 
never played cards for money, and didn’t even have a deck of cards in his 
house! The murderer had been improvising then, knowing that it wouldn’t 
matter anyway because Reed would never read the jingle. 

Miss Withers realized that she, the police, everybody, had been sucked 
into the act of a deft magician, who had effectively used the old device 
called misdirection. Things were not what they seemed; it was the right 
hand the audience watched and the left hand that did the trick. 

“How red can our herrings be?” said the schoolteacher aloud. But there 
was no earthly reason why four people here in the studio should be singled 
out for death warnings in the form of ridiculous poison-pen valentines or 
for death itself, unless— 

There was but one possible answer. The murderer was acting with a 
dreadful logic of his own which only now she was dimly beginning to 
glimpse. The schoolteacher, faintly elated, considered it from all angles for 
a considerable time, spent half an hour with the telephone directory and ten 
minutes on two calls, hanging up with a faint smile on her face. Then she 
girded her loins and went across the street to Mr. Cushak’s office, where 
Joyce sat as usual at the reception desk. 

“Ts he in?” Miss Withers demanded. 

“Yes, but—” Joyce rose suddenly. “I’m awfully sorry about last night, 
and that picture. I was way out of line, and—” 

“Don’t give it a second thought,” the schoolteacher assured her. “We’ll 
just have to go around through a different door, and I have one in mind. Just 
be a good girl and see if you can get me into the Presence.” 

There was, surprisingly enough, practically no wait at all. She found 
the studio executive at his desk, eating aspirins as if they were popcorn. He 
was, it appeared, a man beside himself and not liking the company much. “I 
think my ulcers have ulcers,” he confessed. 

She murmured something commiseratingly. 

“You don’t know the half of it,” he continued glumly. “The big boss is 
flying back from New York today. Sharpening an axe, with designs on my 
scalp. And do you know I myself actually received one of those fantastic 
valentines yesterday afternoon? Me!” 


“T wouldn’t worry too much about that,” she started to confess. 

But the man went on. “The Los Angeles police are on our necks about 
the Larry Reed thing, which is now officially declared murder. They have 
officers digging into the files of the public library downtown, trying to find 
the names of anybody who signed out for the Columbia pamphlet on 
poison-ivy concentrate—” 

“Tt will take weeks and prove nothing,” Miss Withers prophesied. “The 
slip was probably signed Lucy—or Mr. P.R.F.” 

Cushak rubbed his aching head. “And the local police have been 
fearing up the studio looking for the s/ivowitz bottle that disappeared. They 
practically accuse me and everybody else here of having spirited it away.” 

“An empty bottle with the label soaked off is like any other bottle. It 
could have been disposed of by putting it among the other bottles of 
cleaning fluids in the janitors’ cupboards, or in a trash can, or by hurling it 
over the fence into the Los Angeles river bed, where I’ve noticed that such 
dead soldiers are no rarity. The police are welcome to spend their time 
looking for it, which may keep them out of our way. Because we have work 
to do.” 

“Work!” he echoed bitterly. “Who can work around here? The wheels 
have stopped.” 

“You might listen a minute,” she said. “I have a sort of plan.” And she 
explained, in some detail. 

“No!” he cried. 

“Listen. If it works, as I feel in my very bones that it will, the studio 
won’t have to close down tonight—though you may lose a valuable 
employee to the gas-chamber. It’s really not difficult—” 

“No again! If you think I’m going to be a party to any such mad, 
theatrical scheme as this, you’re crazy.” 

“But this is a mad, theatrical place, and a mad theatrical series of 
killings. I was hired to do a job and I’m sure the head of the studio would 
want you to give me all cooperation as long as there is the faintest chance of 
success. Of course, you personally have nothing to fear?” She looked at him 
critically. 

“Me?” He gasped like a fish. 

“T was only asking. But I want to make a point that you and everybody 
else in the studio is under suspicion until this is cleared up. So I want a 
projection room and this equipment....’”’ She went on to elaborate. “I also 


want this list of people there at 4:00 P.M. each with a drawing of Peter 
Penguin in his or her own hand.” 

“They’ ll refuse to do it, even if I did ask them.” 

“They wouldn’t dare to refuse the police, and besides a refusal to 
cooperate in the test would be a confession in itself. Don’t you see?” 

Mr. Cushak definitely didn’t see, but he was no match for Miss 
Withers when her dander was up. “After all, you can say the police insisted 
on it, can’t you? At least I know a member of the New York City police 
force who would be willing to be quoted, so it wouldn’t be an out-and-out 
lie. And I imagine the local authorities would go along with it, too, if called 
upon. It can’t hurt, and it may help.” 

Finally Cushak gave in, and bowed his head. “Very well,” he said. 
“But you must still understand—” 

“T wish I did, and intend to. And, of course, you’ll be the first to take 
the test, as a sort of bellwether to the flock?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. The whole thing would be pointless otherwise.” 

“The whole thing, if you ask me, is pointless anyway. But I'll try, if 
you’re making an issue of it. Though, believe me, I never drew anything in 
my entire life. Believe it or not, I hate art—even cartoon art.” He rubbed his 
forehead, and took another aspirin. “I like figures, figures that balance. 
That, madam, is a rare thing in this industry.” 

“T can quite imagine, from what I’ve seen of it,” the schoolteacher 
admitted. “Everything seems to me to be slightly off-key, though amusing 
and entertaining. But the main point is that you will set up the stage and 
have the things there this afternoon?” 

Mr. Cushak, obviously acting against his better judgment, said that he 
would. “But when the big boss gets here—” 

“T will cope with him when he arrives,” said the schoolteacher firmly. 
“After all, he asked me to take this thing in hand.” She thought a moment. 
“Actually when he asked me to take over it was only a scare and not a 
series of particularly nasty murders, I must admit. But the principle remains 
the same. I consider it a sacred trust.” 

Cushak muttered something that sounded like “My God!” But he 
nodded, with obvious resignation, and ushered her out of the office. 

She crossed the studio street with her head held high and her hat 
slightly over one eye, but with high hopes in her maidenly heart. When she 


got back to her own cubicle she found the phone ringing lustily. It turned 
out to be the Inspector at the other end, and for once in his life he got in the 
first word. “Hildegarde, I couldn’t sleep after all, so I got up—” 

“Very sensible of you, I should say.” 

“Listen, I just called the hospital and your Mr. Karas is gone.” 

She digested this. “The poor man—and they said he was getting 
better!” 

“Not gone dead, just gone. He flew the coop. Got his clothes and 
slipped out of the hospital when the nurses were changing shifts this 
morning.” 

“No!” the schoolteacher gasped. “But—but how could he, in that 
condition?” 

“They say you recover from these allergy things very quickly, or else 
you die. But he was supposed to have been kept there several days more for 
observation, at least. Obviously the man’s taken a powder.” 

“Nonsense. Maybe he just doesn’t like hospitals.” 

“Nonsense right back at you, old girl. The man must have just taken a 
trace of his own poison as a blind—” 

“Or maybe s/ivowitz is the antidote for poison ivy.” 

“_and he’s getting the hell out of town, because he knows the thing is 
about to bust wide open. Cold feet, I guess. Anyway, I’ve alerted Spring 
Street. We’ll pick him up. ’By, Hildegarde.” 

“Wait, Oscar!” she cried. “I want you out here. If you find Mr. Karas 
you can bring him, too. The ceremony is set for four o’clock.” 

“By, Hildegarde. I gotta get downtown.” And he hung up. 

Trust Oscar Piper to go off on a wild-goose chase when she had 
planned an important supporting role for him in her drama. Well, as she had 
said before, there were more ways to kill a cat than stuffing it to death with 
butter. She thought a moment, then called a telephone number she had 
called before, and finally was put through to a very charming gentleman 
who listened, thought about it, laughed merrily, and said he would be glad 
to have a date with her. 

“Cutaway and striped trousers?” he asked. “Or a plain business suit?” 

She thought the latter. She thanked him and hung up, then sat back in 
her chair, thinking long thoughts and being ever more sure that this—the 
wildest of her many hunches—was right. The whole trouble with the case 
was that in the beginning she had started off with the wrong premise. It was 


like Abraham Lincoln’s courtroom story about “If you call a tail a leg, how 
many legs has a dog got?”—the answer being that no matter what you call a 
tail that still doesn’t make it a leg. 

Misdirection—a most effective use of misdirection. Well, two could 
play at that game. If her plan worked ... 

She looked up to see Joyce Reed in the doorway. “May I come in?” 
she asked, and did. Then she sank into the comfortable chair. “Well,” said 
Joyce, “it’s—” 

“You mean you got one of the trick valentines?” 

The girl blanched. “That wasn’t—yes, I did! I found it in my mail 
basket this morning. But how did you know? I didn’t tell anybody!” 

“Never mind; it’s my business to know things.” Miss Withers hastily 
changed the subject. “Then what did you come here to tell me if it wasn’t 
about that?” 

Joyce leaned forward. “Janet Poole and her musician are getting 
married; they’re eloping tonight!” 

“Really!” 

“Yes, Tip Brown just told me. He’s all cut up over it, because for some 
reason he has a terrible torch for that blond Polack. If you ask me, he hasn’t 
lost much. I bet the proposal was like in the Peter Arno drawing in The New 
Yorker where the girl turns to the fellow in bed and says ‘Get up, you jerk; 
this is our wedding day.’” 

“My dear girl—” 

“Oh, maybe I’m catty, but I’ll bet that pair have registered as Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones at half the auto courts in the San Fernando Valley. So maybe it’s 
high time they made it legal, but anyway it doesn’t seem fair for them to get 
out of town in the midst of a murder thing when the rest of us have to stay 
and get nasty valentines—” 

“T doubt if the police will let them go very far, under the 
circumstances. They can be held as material witnesses, if necessary.” 

“That blonde could be held for a lot more than that!” Joyce stood up. 
“T wouldn’t put anything past her, not anything.” Having planted this news, 
and this small seed of suspicion, the girl moved to the doorway. “I’m just 
sorry for Tip Brown,” she added. “He just walked off the lot and I bet he’s 
across the street at the Grotto hanging one on but good.” 

“Oh dear! And I wanted him around this afternoon. Perhaps if some 
friend should go and rescue him—?” 


“T’d be more inclined to hang one on with him if I went there,” Joyce 
told her. “The way I feel.” 
“Well!” said Miss Hildegarde Withers when the girl had gone. 


10. 


“Crime like virtue has its degrees; 
And timid innocence was never known 
To blossom suddenly into extreme license.” 


RACINE 


MISS WITHERS STOOD IN the doorway of the dimly lit, smoky little bar- 
restaurant, sniffed disapprovingly, and then went forward bravely and sat 
down on a stool beside the one and only customer. “Good morning, Mr. 
Brown.” 

Tip was studying the two glasses before him, one small and one tall, as 
if trying to memorize their contours. He barely looked up. “What’s good 
about it?” 

“Why—” 

“The studio closes down today, and I’m on a week-to-week basis with 
creditors hovering. You have no idea what it costs to be a bachelor in this 
town.” Then he remembered his manners. “Care to join me, Miss Withers? I 
know it’s a little early in the morning for boilermakers—” 

“T think not. But boilermakers—isn’t that what the Polish people call 
‘puddlers’? I seem to remember Janet Poole telling me that interesting fact 
some days ago.” 

The round pink face turned toward her. “Yes, ma’am.” Tip Brown 
looked, she thought, as if he had been drawn through a knothole. “I suppose 
you ve heard the news. Jan and her damn musician are getting married— 
they’re eloping.” 

“Important witnesses leaving town in the midst of a murder 
investigation? I doubt if they’d get far.” 

“Jan mentioned that when she kindly called to break the news to me,” 
he admitted. “They were going to drive back to Hartford and visit that 
snooty family of his, but I guess they’ Il settle for waiting a few days and 
meanwhile honeymoon at the Beverly Hills Hotel or somewhere nearby— 


any place Jan can afford. And it’s such a waste of a lot of girl on so little 
guy, if you ask me.” 

She nodded sympathetically. “And there’s nothing you can do about tt, 
young man.” 

He shrugged. “Except try to crawl into a bottle, as you think I’m 
doing. No, this is the last one. I came across the street to buy them a 
magnum of champagne to take on their honeymoon; it’s the last gallant 
gesture I can make. I can smile like Pagliacci and keep a stiff upper lip and 
maybe get to kiss the bride.” 

“Champagne as a wedding present? I shouldn’t think that so suitable.” 

“T hope he gets stinko and passes out and stays there,” said Tip Brown 
vindictively. “All through the damn honeymoon. | just don’t like the guy.” 

“Would you be likely to like any other man who was more successful 
with Janet than yourself?” 

“Frankly, no.” He swung around. “And the bucket-sized bottle of 
champagne is sort of a studio tradition; we always produce that for anybody 
who gets married. Usually it’s a chip-in deal, only this time I decided to do 
it myself. I wanted to do something, and I’m damned if I'll go buy a waffle 
iron so she can make his breakfasts on it. You see?” 

The schoolteacher thought she saw. This unrequited love—but as the 
song had it, it did take two to tango. 

“You'll get over it in time; not that that thought helps much now,” she 
told him. “You’ll find somebody else. Now take Joyce—” 

“You take Joyce,” he came back. “She’s the kind of girl who promises 
everything with her eyes and then fights you for the courtesy good-night 
kiss at the door. She hasn’t got over Larry Reed, and probably never will.” 
He downed his slug, and chased it with most of his beer. 

“Better make that the sublime, as Browning said,” Miss Withers 
suggested. “We have a hard afternoon ahead of us, in case you haven’t 
heard. And I understand that Mr. Cushak is looking for you.” 

“Yeah, as usual. ‘His Master’s Voice.’ For two cents I’d quit and go 
over to Disney’s or Walter Lantz’; I’ve always liked Donald Duck and 
Woody Woodpecker better than this damn penguin.” 

“These cartoon characters you draw and write about—they’re very real 
and alive to you, aren’t they?” 

“Real as live people,” he said. “And a damn sight more dependable.” 
Tip Brown arose. “Well, it’s back to the treadmill. It’s been nice seeing 


you.” He went out. 

“You'll see me again,” said Miss Hildegarde Withers under her breath. 
“And don’t think you won’t!” 

The bartender came up to her and ostentatiously wiped off the 
mahogany. “Well, lady, what’s your pleasure?” 

She thought. “A fizz water and two aspirins, please.” He winced, but 
made no comment, and she sat there, back in her concentration. She was 
actually trying to write a script (without any real experience) for a one-act 
play that might still, she hoped, have at least a good curtain. But there 
would still have to be a lot of what stage people called “ad-libbing” and 
mostly by her. 

It was by now lunchtime, so she paid her modest check and went back 
across the boulevard and into the studio again, heading toward the 
commissary. It was not that she felt particularly hungry at the moment, but 
she felt that this day at least she needed to keep up her strength. She came 
into the big studio restaurant and immediately set eyes upon Janet Poole 
and her Guy holding hands at a corner table, at least metaphorically holding 
hands. They were floating. Miss Withers paused beside them for a moment. 
“T understand that felicitations are in order.” 

The happy couple looked up at her—they seemed a bit puffy and red 
about the eyes. “Yes, thank you,” Janet said quickly. “He gave in. We 
decided, after arguing about it almost all night. We’re going to Las Vegas 
tonight to be married, if the police will let us out of town. Otherwise we 
have to have blood tests and things and wait three days.” She touched Guy 
Fowler’s arm. “My man thinks I need his protection.” 

“T said as much some days ago,” Miss Withers reminded her. 

Guy nodded. “That you did. Jan convinced me that it’s silly to wait.” 

“It always was silly to wait, if the thing is inevitable anyway. The 
Japanese have a proverb—‘The Gods bind together at birth, with invisible 
threads, the feet of those destined to mate.’” Her eyes fell on the vast bottle 
of champagne standing on the extra chair at the table, and narrowed slightly. 
“Oh,” she said. 

“Our first wedding present,” Janet confided. “From dear old Tip.” 

“A very nice gesture and no doubt well-meant—though I should think 
that lovers would be intoxicated enough on love alone.” The schoolteacher 
bent down to touch the wired golden foil on the mouth of the bottle, 


studying it as if she had never seen a magnum before—which in fact she 
hadn’t. A genie in a bottle—a genie of hangovers. 

“Sit down and have lunch,” Guy Fowler suggested. “We’re just 
picking on sandwiches because we were up most of the night and we’re not 
hungry, but you can shoot the works. How about a steak? I'll pick up the 
tab.” 

“Who’ll pick up the tab?” Janet said to him softly, but Miss Withers’ 
ears were sharper than most. 

“No thanks,” the schoolteacher answered. “You two have your lunch 
and I’Il retire to a corner; I have things to think about. Around this place I 
eat little and drink nothing until our mystery is solved. Which just possibly 
may be this afternoon.” She took her departure, feeling slight twinges of 
envy at the look on Janet’s face. It was the bride-look, smugly and placidly 
possessive, the look of a big-game hunter who has finally cornered his 
quarry and has it centered in his sights. And Guy Fowler, for his part, had 
had the faintly apprehensive and embarrassed expression of the groom in a 
funny-paper cartoon. 

“What she sees in him—” the schoolteacher said to herself as she went 
on to a lonely little table in the corner, remembering at the same time that 
probably nobody else would ever understand what she herself saw in the 
Inspector, if you came right down to cases. “Everybody to their own tastes, 
as the old lady said when she kissed the cow. De gustibus ...” Anyway, 
Janet had made her choice, and she appeared to be a young lady with a 
whim of iron, like Oliver Herford’s wife. 

Anyway, if her hopes and prayers came true, the question mark that 
hung over the young couple—and over everybody else in the studio, for that 
matter—would be dissipated after four o’clock this afternoon, or she’d 
know the reason why. Miss Withers ordered soup and salad and just as she 
was finishing her tea and looking inquiringly at the grounds—not that she 
believed in fortune telling, actually—she looked up with a start to see Rollo 
Bayles seating himself across from her, looking rather like a retired zombie. 
He was, to put it mildly, in a state of jitters. 

“Do you mind?” he said. 

“Do I mind what?” the schoolteacher countered, with reason. 
“Certainly I don’t mind your joining me, if that’s what you’re thinking of.” 

“T just want to talk to you a minute, Miss Withers. They say you’re 
here in the studio for just one reason—to try to solve the Larry Reed thing. I 


just heard from Mr. Cushak about what you expect us all to do for your 
stunt this afternoon—” 

“Do you object to submitting to the test?” 

He stiffened. “Not at all. Though I happen to be an artist, and not a 
cartoonist. I don’t have much experience at tracing drawings of penguins or 
ducks or woodpeckers. What I want to say is this. You’ve made your mind 
up about who the murderer is, haven’t you?” 

“If I have, and I’m not saying, I’1l still have to prove it.” 

“But you’re all wrong,” Bayles told her, with a certain vehemence. “I 
know what you’re thinking. Reed was a louse, granted. He hurt a lot of 
people with his so-called practical jokes. But he never pulled one of them 
on Janet. She didn’t kill him or anybody ever. You don’t know her as I do; 
she’s incapable of anything like that.” 

“The ‘clear mountain stream,’” murmured Miss Withers. “No man 
knows what a woman is capable of.” 

“Or maybe you suspect me?” he went on. “I hardly knew Reed, and 
certainly had no motive to kill him.” 

“If my theories are right, as they often aren’t, perhaps the murderer 
didn’t either,” said the schoolteacher. “Truth lies deep down, at the bottom 
of a well....” She shrugged. “But to come back to Janet for a moment, now 
that we are on the subject. She denies to me that she had ever been in Larry 
Reed’s house, but she must have been—there was a partly finished 
watercolor portrait of her on his easel.” 

The man’s eyes widened. “Is that all? You obviously know very little 
about art and artists.” 

“T used to paint china, young man,” interrupted Miss Withers, slightly 
annoyed. “And I can tell a Holbein from a Corot, anytime.” 

“Sure. But you evidently don’t know that artists engaged in portraiture 
often work from memory when they are especially interested in the subject 
as Larry Reed certainly was. I myself have drawings of Janet at home, but 
she never posed for one of them. He might have used a photograph, too. But 
if that’s all you have against her—” 

“That isn’t quite all,” put in Miss Withers quietly. “It isn’t the half of 
it.” 

But Rollo Bayles was through. He bowed and took himself off, 
evidently having changed his mind about having lunch today. So, Miss 
Withers thought, here is another young man worried about Janet, or 


pretending to be. Some women have the power to instill that sort of 
devotion. 

She finished her tea, looked at the dregs without seeing any pictures or 
symbols except question marks, and went back to her office. On the way 
she passed Janet’s office. The door was open, and she caught a glimpse of 
Guy Fowler helping Janet bundle her belongings into paper cartons held by 
Mr. Cassiday; the girl was evidently pulling up stakes forever. 

Art materials, pictures, papers, everything was being bundled into the 
boxes. “She’ll be sorry,” said Miss Withers, mostly to herself. “People have 
roots like trees, and they can’t pull them up without a considerable 
readjustment.” But she said none of this to the young couple, only nodding 
pleasantly in passing. 

The Inspector arrived shortly after two o’clock, looking smug. He had 
Talley with him, on a leash, and the schoolteacher had to be greeted as 
though she had been away for a month of Sundays. “You took Talley with 
you all the way into downtown Los Angeles?” she wanted to know, busily 
shaking paws with the demonstrative beast. 

“He was hell-bent to go,” Oscar Piper admitted a bit sheepishly. “He 
howled like a banshee when I started out and left him behind. And there 
was no extra charge for him in the taxi. The boys at Spring Street were a 
little surprised to see a fellow officer toting a poodle; you should have seen 
their faces.” 

“T can imagine,” she said. 

“We found Karas, by the way. Or the local police did. He was at the 
Los Angeles municipal airport, trying to cash a check for passage to Mexico 
City.” 

“Really? And did you take him back to the hospital?” 

Piper shook his head. “No, he didn’t appear to need hospitalization, 
though he looks peaked, naturally. We brought him back out here, and 
Sergeant Callan and some of the LA boys are quizzing him in his office.” 

“Mercy me! I suppose they’ have a confession any minute, with their 
rubber hoses and bright lights and things.” Miss Withers gave a 
disapproving sniff. “I’m surprised you people haven’t picked up the cute 
Russian trick of putting a pail over the prisoner’s head and banging on it 
until he loses his mind!” 

“Oh, come off it. Third-degree stuff is out, these days. We’re bringing 
out the former desk clerk from Forest Lawn to identify him as the man who 


paid for the Wersbeck woman’s funeral and burial. That should cinch it. So 
what are you smiling at?” 

“At the idea of Mr. Karas being Mr. P.R.F. if you must know,” the 
schoolteacher said, straightening her face. “AII the same, I’m glad Karas is 
here in the studio, because in the next hour or two—” 

“You're still going ahead with that crazy idea?” 

“T am, Oscar, if it’s the last thing I do.” 

“This killer 1s too smart—” 

“Exactly. Too smart for his or her own good. All through this case 
we’ve made the mistake of playing someone else’s game. Years ago when I 
was a little girl my father told me that when you get up before a concession 
at Coney Island or the circus or the county fair and a man wants you to bet 
your precious spending money on something, don’t do it. It’s his game, and 
he has a gimmick, and he’! win.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“But me no buts. Any killer, whoever he is, is ultra-vulnerable to 
suggestion; he can be forced into a situation where without knowing it he 
betrays himself—or thinks he has. I must have your cooperation, Oscar, and 
that of the local police, too, if you can wangle it. It’Il only take half an hour 
or so, and if it works—” 

He stared at her strangely. “You actually think you Anow who it is?” 

“T’m afraid I do, Oscar. Without a shred of any real proof, as yet. Pll 
name no names now, but I’Il settle this thing this afternoon or—” 

“Yes,” he interrupted wearily. “Or else you’Il go back to crocheting or 
painting china, which you have threatened before and never do.” 

“This time I mean it. It is a mental challenge. Four o’clock, mind!” 

“I’m going out for a cigar,” he muttered. Talley the poodle wagged his 
tail understandingly. “Okay, you can go, too,” conceded the Inspector. “But 
no more raw hamburgers!” He snapped the lead on Talley’s collar and went 
out the door, pausing to say, “Hildegarde, sometimes I think—” 

“Sometimes, perhaps. But be back by four o’clock, and I think it 
would be well to have that nasty little pistol with you.” She relapsed into a 
medium dark-brown study. It was one thing to know—and another thing to 
prove it. 
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J 


“Se non é vero, é ben trovato.’ 
(If it is not true, it is well invented.) 


ITALIAN PROVERB 


FOR ALL THE UNDERSTANDABLE doubts he may have had, Inspector Oscar 
Piper at four o’clock was in the main projection room of the studio; a vast 
slanting room it was, with rows of big leather chairs facing a big white 
screen. It was lighted at the moment from overhead—a light that shone into 
the faces of the studio people who were coming in to take their places, all 
dubious about the whole thing. They had been invited—or rather 
commanded—and so here they were. They took seats, mostly sitting well 
apart. Each carried a sheet of paper. 

Rollo Bayles was there, still unshaven and distrait. Cassiday, with eyes 
like olives drowning in a stale Martini, smoking a cold pipe, hunched in the 
front row smiling his derisive smile and dreaming perhaps of happier days 
than this. Tip Brown, his face pinker than ever from the effects of the 
boilermakers he had had across the street, was chewing chlorophyll tablets 
and trying not to look at Janet Poole, who was as usual clinging 
possessively to Guy Fowler’s arm and looking radiant in a sort of 
frightened-fawn way. 

Sitting in the back row was Mr. Karas, pale as two ghosts. He was 
momentarily free of supervision, though a man in a dark blue uniform and a 
badge hovered near the exit door. It had taken some fast talking on the part 
of the Inspector to arrange that, and if the thing petered out into a fiasco as 
he was afraid it would, his would be a considerable embarrassment. 

But they were all here, even Mr. Cushak with his lips tight as if they 
had been zippered together, and Joyce Reed beside him, wearing—perhaps 
in mourning—a black dress which did nothing to conceal her obvious 
charms. All the ones who were left were here, the Inspector thought. And 
the presence of Larry Reed was all about them. Their lives and their jobs 
had been thrown out of kilter by these last few days. It was most interesting 


for the Inspector to watch their faces and wonder which—and 1f—and why 

Maybe Hildegarde did have something up her sleeve besides her arm; 
she sometimes had in the past. But he had no hunches, as she usually did— 
they all looked fairly guilty on the surface, from where he sat. They were all 
frightened, alert, jumpy as Mexican beans. Maybe, he thought, that was part 
of the idea.’ 

There was a rather long wait—or at least it seemed long to the 
Inspector and no doubt to everybody else in the place—and then Miss 
Hildegarde Withers made her entrance, towing a smallish, dumpy man in 
his fifties, whom she placed on the aisle midway of the projection room. He 
at once took out a small notebook and a large silver pencil, looking very 
official and dignified and important indeed. 

“Three-fifths ham,” thought Oscar Piper. “What in hell is Hildegarde 
up to?” 

Nobody knew, perhaps not even the schoolteacher herself. But she 
scurried back up the aisle for a brief conference with the studio 
projectionists, then back again to nudge Mr. Cushak into action. 

“Now,” she said firmly. 

He reluctantly arose and went forward to face the assemblage. “Fellow 
workers,” he began, “you all know why we are here. This is not my idea— 
but I mean it is an effort to put an end once and for all—I mean, our studio 
is in desperate straits, and the series of incidents which have threatened us 
all for the past few days are—I mean is—something that has got to be put 
an end to once and for all, if you know what I mean ...” He trailed off. 

“Yes,” said Miss Hildegarde Withers from the audience hoping to save 
him from being everlastingly lost amid his own platitudes. “About the 
pictures—?” 

“Thank you,” he said. “You may or may not know that Miss Withers 
has been working here among us as a private investigator, though I’m afraid 
she hasn’t got very far—” 

“Excuse me,” the schoolteacher interrupted. “But I know the name of 
the murderer, if you’re interested. We’re just trying to prove it, and 
eliminate all the rest of you. Do go on, Mr. Cushak.” 

There was a heavy silence. “I think—” began Mr. Cushak, and then 
stopped. He nodded toward Miss Withers. “Perhaps you could explain this 
better than I.” 


“Who couldn’t?” she murmured, and then stood up and faced them all. 
“Each one of you was asked to bring here your own individual sketch or 
tracing made from a regular studio model-sheet of Peter Penguin, in the 
same general position as the drawings on the off-color valentines which 
many of you have received.” The schoolteacher adopted her best classroom 
manner. “Will you initial them please on the back, and then pass them 
forward so that they can be compared with the original?” 

From the row behind her Guy Fowler laughed, a bit derisively. “This is 
nothing but a silly farce,” he said. “I’ve read enough criminology to know 
that you can’t compare drawings or printing the way you can handwriting or 
fingerprints.” 

“Perhaps you are in for a surprise, young man. Just do as you’re told— 
and may I have the attention of you all?” She raised her voice. “We are 
lucky to have with us this afternoon Professor Ainslee, one of the most 
distinguished experts in the field of graphology and questioned documents 
—” She nodded. 

The dumpy little man whom she had brought into the room rose and 
bowed gracefully, then subsided again with his pencil and notebook. 

“Professor Ainslee believes,” Miss Withers continued firmly, “that if 
the drawings of the penguin are magnified a hundred times and projected on 
the screen side by side with the original (just as I have seen the police do 
with fingerprints and photographs of bullets ) he can point out damning 
parallels in the strokes of the pencil or pen or crayon. He says that once a 
person has drawn or traced a certain picture or design he 1s practically 
always certain to trace it again in the same way—the lines overlay each 
other, the picture is begun with the penguin’s tail feathers or with the tip of 
his beak—so that the would-be artist betrays himself with every stroke. 
Isn’t that so, Professor Ainslee?”’ 

“It is, absolutely,” said the dumpy little man, rising to his cue. “I have 
proved it beyond the shadow of a doubt, in a hundred separate instances 
which I am about to combine into a book to be published in the fall, and 
which I think will revolutionize—” 

“Thank you, Professor Ainslee,” the schoolteacher cut him off firmly. 
She faced the group. “Now will you complete passing your papers to me, 
please?” Miss Withers started along the aisle, but the Inspector caught her 
arm as she passed him and whispered a puzzled query. 


“Hildegarde, how much of this, if any, is on the level?” he demanded. 
“In my work I’ve come to know or know about most of the famous 
graphologists, and I’ve never heard of this guy Ainslee.” 

“There is much that you haven’t heard of, Oscar. Sit tight, and keep 
your fingers crossed.” She started on, then paused. “Or better still, go get 
me a cup of coffee from the vending machine in the hall; I’m a little faint 
with tension and excitement.” She smiled at him, and went on down the 
aisle. 

He muttered something about “Judas Priest in a revolving door—’” but 
rose to obey, discouraging the poodle. It was Hildegarde’s show, and he 
would go along with the gag; he had to. 

The schoolteacher was going blithely down the aisle, collecting the 
various sheets of drawing paper. As she came to Guy Fowler, the young 
man hastened to affix his initials on the back with the ball-point pen he had 
borrowed from Janet, returned it to her, and then held out their two 
drawings with a quizzical smile and a lifted eyebrow. “I am one to go along 
with a gag,” he said. 

“How nice of you, since you have no choice,” the schoolteacher 
reminded him. “That policeman at the door isn’t there just for fun, you 
know.” 

“IT know,” he said. “Tell me, Miss Withers, is this clambake of yours 
going to take very long? We were hoping to make it to Las Vegas tonight.” 

“Wedding bells to ring out?” She shrugged. “There’s not much I can 
do about it, but I’m doing what I can. I’m really as much in a hurry as you 
are, though for different reasons.” And she went on, not without a certain 
sympathy. 

Mr. Cushak handed her a drawing only faintly recognizable as the bird, 
with an apologetic shrug. Perhaps, the schoolteacher suddenly thought, it 
would be possible for the guilty person to have drawn as badly as he could 
—as much unlike the original as possible. But, of course, that in itself 
would be an indication.... 

And there was still that last shot in her locker, her own pet gimmick on 
which she pinned her last desperate hopes. She went on down the aisle, 
feeling somehow as if she were collecting examination papers—as in a way 
she was. 

Tip Brown had characteristically drawn his dead Bird with the 
beautiful dexterity of the practiced cartoonist; he had drawn it lying there 


with one eye closed in a rakish wink, obviously only playing possum. Rollo 
Bayles had painted his with a fine water-color brush and with a faint 
suggestion of a scenic background. Joyce Reed had produced a meticulous 
copy, done in faint, uncertain lines. Surprisingly enough, Cassiday’s 
offering was an artistic triumph, in full color; he must have picked up a bit 
of art during his years around the studio, she decided. And even Mr. Karas, 
worn and wan and far from his usual self, had prepared a drawing of sorts. 
“It is not very good,” he apologized. “My hand shakes today, and besides I 
am a musician, I am not a cartoonist.” 

“Tt will be good enough for our purposes,” she told him. She started 
away and then turned back, lowering her voice. “Would you mind telling 
me why you left the hospital without being discharged and why you tried to 
leave the country—just for the record?” 

“Not at all,” he said. “Somebody was trying to kill me. And I don’t 
trust your hospitals; I don’t like Hollywood or your United States. I wanted 
to get away. Is there any law that says I can’t?” 

“There is a law against murder,” Miss Withers told him bluntly. “In 
case you haven’t heard. And there is a law which says that material 
witnesses can be locked up and held for weeks or months, in case they show 
signs of wanting to disappear. If you are held, I will, however, be glad to 
send you cheery post cards.” Karas subsided unhappily, and she went on. 

With all the drawings finally in hand, she hastily numbered them in the 
lower right-hand corner, making a record on a slip of paper for her own fell 
purposes. She then took the batch of drawings to the projectionist, who said, 
“Yes, lady,” in a weary voice before she had half finished giving him his 
instructions. 

“Well, do it,” she said. “I imagine you have a personal interest in 
seeing that the studio doesn’t close down tonight?” 

“Yes, lady,” he came back. “I gotta family.” He said it almost sadly. 

“Well, then. I’d like some cooperation.” And she told him. 

He nodded. “But it’ll take a little time.” 

“Very well, but hurry. I don’t know how long I can keep them here.” 
She left the projection booth and came back into the auditorium. Her cup of 
coffee rested on the arm of her seat, and there it remained, untouched. They 
all sat there, like an audience waiting for an opening curtain at a play that is 
mysteriously delayed. Nobody spoke, nobody moved. It was the 


atmosphere for which Miss Withers had hoped; it was a place of worry and 
tension. 

And then a light appeared on the control panel. The schoolteacher 
pressed the go-ahead button and a moment later the auditorium lights 
gradually faded into what seemed an inky darkness in which you couldn’t 
see your hand before your face. Then suddenly on the big screen before 
them appeared the original poison-pen drawing of the dead bird, more 
atrocious and obscene now than ever, since it was magnified to the 
dimensions of a giant ostrich. What sort of mind, the schoolteacher 
wondered, could think of strangling Peter Penguin? It was like stabbing 
Tinker Bell. The picture on the screen moved over to the left, and stopped. 

“This is Exhibit A, Professor,” she spoke up. “It’s from one of the 
original valentines, by the hand of the murderer. The next picture will be 
from one of our test drawings.” She pressed the button again, and suddenly 
drawing number one appeared on the right side of the screen. There were 
two enormous dead penguins illumined—two sketches, but were they 
identical in technique? It was beyond Miss Withers to decide. 

It was Mr. Cushak’s drawing on display; magnified, it looked like 
something done by a six-year-old child. “Very interesting,” came the 
professor’s voice. “Hold it, please.” The projectionist held, echoes of dead 
lost laughter filling the room. “Lights,” said the professor, and the lights 
came on. He wrote very busily in his little notebook. “Next, please.” 

Miss Withers pressed the go-ahead button again, and again they were 
in darkness thick as pitch. Another drawing replaced the first, sliding 
jumpily into place beside the master picture. It was Joyce’s, the 
schoolteacher recognized, and no professional job, either. 

“Amazing!” said the professor. “Lights, please. It reminds me of one 
case I had in Stockholm—” 

“Next!” prompted Miss Withers, a little desperately. “I mean—” She 
suddenly realized that she had to press the button, and did so. The room was 
in utter darkness again. And the cup of coffee remained on the arm of her 
seat; it was another invitation to the murderer, or was supposed to be one. 
She would have died rather than drink that coffee; if her suspicions were 
right she would have died if she drank it. One could only hope. 

Meanwhile the proceedings went on, with drawing after drawing 
displayed briefly on the screen. Meanwhile the professor was hamming it 
up, interrupting the affair to discuss handwriting and its allied fields, and 


dragging the ceremony out ad infinitum. “I could strangle that man,” the 
schoolteacher whispered, still waiting. 

At the next break Mr. Cushak came up to her, looking worried. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t mention it now,” he said almost apologetically, “but 
just how much is this famous professor of yours going to cost the studio—I 
mean his fee?” 

“T think it’s seventeen-fifty,” she whispered back. Mr. Cushak almost 
swooned. $1750 was a lot of money, even if it was somebody else’s money. 
Cushak went away, looking most unhappy. 

“T meant seventeen dollars and fifty cents—” she sent after him, but 
too late. Everything was too late at the moment. The party was going to hell 
in the proverbial handbasket, and the murderer somewhere in the audience 
still sat on his thumbs, in spite of all the attractive baits she had laid out. 

The schoolteacher turned to Oscar Piper beside her. “Why doesn’t 
something happen?” she demanded. 

“Because,” he confided, “you’re barking up seventeen wrong trees all 
at once. I take a dim view of this whole thing, and always have.” Which 
was no comfort. 

So the session went on and on interminably, the professor taking 
longer and longer to study the exhibits, and making longer and longer notes 
during the periods when the lights were on between exhibits. He also 
seemed to have an irresistible tendency to make little speeches about his 
previous experiences in the field of graphology. Miss Withers usually 
managed to cut him off with a polite firmness which got thinner and thinner. 

The group, the captive audience, grew more and more restive. They 
went out for drinks, for coffee, for cokes. They drifted hither and yon, but 
nobody drifted out of the picture; the officer at the door saw to that. But 
they were all seemingly bored with it all; there was a very real question in 
Miss Withers’ mind as to how long they could be held here under her 
extremely moderate authority. And then somebody—a smallish man in 
sport shirt and slacks—came to sit down beside her. 

“If you don’t mind—” he began. 

“TI do very much mind,” she snapped. She had noticed him hovering in 
the background for some time, a jollyish, frivolous-looking man who rather 
resembled a shaved Santa Claus. “I’m busy, and nothing works, and they’re 
all about to walk out on me.” 


“No, ma’am,” he told her. “They won’t leave if I say not to, only we 
try not to do things around here that way; we like to think it’s one big happy 
family.” 

She did a double take. “What?” 

And the man introduced himself. “I just got in on the plane half an 
hour ago, and I guess it’s high time. I just talked to Cushak, and he told me 
what you’re up to.” 

“Oh, heavens!” The schoolteacher was flustered. “I suppose you think 
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“Tt’s not such a bad idea, really,” he interrupted. “This party, I mean. 
Maybe it isn’t going as badly as you think. If you don’t mind one small 
suggestion—” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late for that,” Miss Withers said mournfully. 

“Maybe not. But this is what occurs to me.” And he told her. 

“Good gracious!” She set her coffee cup down on the aisle, so that she 
could lean closer to the big boss of the studio, the man behind the men 
behind the pencils and brushes and cameras. “I thought I noticed 
everything, but that escaped me. 

You mean only four fingers, always?” 

“Four fingers,” he repeated. “Counting the thumb. We don’t know 
where it started, exactly—maybe back with Disney’s Steamboat Bill or 
before. But you look at Woody Woodpecker or Donald Duck or any other 
cartoon character. It’s a solid tradition in the business. None of us would 
ever dream of doing it otherwise.” He sat back placidly and lighted a 
cigarette. “You take it from here, lady. You’re doing all nght—and I don’t 
think we’re going to have to shut down, after all.” 

The lights came on again as the professor finished another of his 
monotonous dissertations, and the schoolteacher started to rise. Then she 
suddenly noticed that Talley the poodle, who had interested himself in her 
coffee cup in the hope that it might hold cream and sugar, was busily 
kicking imaginary dirt over it, in the ancient canine gesture of disgust and 
revulsion. 

“So!” said Miss Withers. She picked up the cup and handed it to the 
Inspector. “But don’t drink it,” she hastily added. “Save it for analysis.” 
Then she girded her loins and went down the aisle to where the professor 
was still gallantly stalling for time—if ever a man earned his $17.50, it was 
this one. 


“Cut,” said the schoolteacher. She took the center of the stage, with 
considerably more confidence. “Good people, the party’s almost over,” she 
announced. “You can all go home—except just one of you, of course. I 
mean the murderer, the original sender of the poison-pen valentines, who 
made the mistake of drawing Peter Penguin with five fingers, when 
everybody who has ever worked in the film cartoon field knows that it’s a 
tradition to draw only four.” 

There was a frozen silence in the room. “Our murderer,” Miss Withers 
continued carefully, “was a person who had moved in and used the studio 
and its facilities and conventions for his own foul designs—but he didn’t 
know that one thing. However, he knew a lot of other things; he knew, for 
instance, that the field of murder investigation is full of truisms. The 
murderer is always supposed to return to the scene of his crime, poison is a 
woman’s way, and writers of poison-pen letters always send one to 
themselves. To quote Mr. George Gershwin again, ‘It ain’t necessarily so.’” 

She paused, and the Inspector came up beside her. “Let’s give up, and 
go home,” he suggested. “You aren’t getting to first base.” 

“Hold onto your hat, Oscar.” She turned back to the assemblage. “In 
this case, we have a murderer who knew all these clichés, these truisms, and 
who took special pains to do the exact opposite. He didn t return to the 
scene of the crime, and he used poison though he wasn’t a woman, and he 
didn t send a poison-pen valentine to himself—though he eventually got 
one, concocted by myself, and that resulted in the overt act of putting a bit 
of the poison into the coffee cup I’d left handy. Since you are all involved, 
and your jobs are at stake, I’d like you to see it for yourselves.” 

She went back to the control table and pressed a buzzer. “Can we have 
number six again?” she asked. 

“In a minute, lady,” said the projectionist through his little porthole. 

“It makes no sense—” Tip Brown began, restively. 

“It certainly doesn’t!” put in Guy Fowler. “How long does this go on? 
Janet and I still want to get to Las Vegas tonight, and do we have to listen 
forever to this claptrap? It’s almost five o’clock.” Jan shook her head and 
tried to pull him back into his seat, but he shook her hand off and stood 
erect again. “Well?” 

“You aren’t going to Las Vegas, or anywhere,” Miss Withers told him 
coldly. “Watch the screen.” 


The lights went out again, and again there were two drawings of the 
dying penguin, side by side. “The original poison-pen valentine and the 
replica,” said Miss Withers. “Both of the drawings you see are Mr. Guy 
Fowler’s, and both have certain interesting variations in the fingers. Too 
many, for cartoons—for Never-never land. I have it on excellent authority.” 

Back came the lights. 

The room was gelid. And then Guy Fowler broke the stiffness by 
coming up the aisle, his face stiff and ugly. “All right,” he said. “When I 
was practically forced to draw a picture of a picture of a dead penguin I 
drew it with five fingers instead of four. How silly can anybody get? Try 
making something of that in court.” 

“Everyone else in the place knows the conventions about cartoon 
characters’ fingers,” said Miss Withers softly. “I could never believe from 
the beginning that this was really an inside job—nobody who had ever 
worked on Peter Penguin would possibly conceive of drawing him dead; 
he’s as immortal as Mickey Mouse or Popeye the Sailor. The valentines 
were drawn by somebody who had complete access to the studio, but who 
didn’t know all the rules. You, Mr. Fowler.” 

He still came forward, and in such a manner that for the first time in 
his doggish existence Talleyrand the poodle stood up and growled at a 
human being. “So you’re trying to make me the patsy,” Guy Fowler cried. 
“Just because I drew too many fingers on the penguin.” 

“And there were too many fingers on the dead penguin in the original 
valentine,” Miss Withers reminded him. 

There was still fight in him. “So /’m supposed to have killed Larry 
Reed, a man I hardly even knew?” 

“But he was a man who had played a rather rude practical joke on you, 
as he had on many others, so you disliked him enough not to care 
particularly whether he lived or died. And it appears that you didn’t care 
much for Mr. Karas either, even though he’d been kind enough to give you 
a part-time job at music arrangement. You knew about Larry Reed’s 
hypochondria and his bottle of mineral oil that he kept in his desk; you 
knew about Mr. Karas’ bottle of s/ivowitz. Easy places to plant poison, I 
should think. As in my coffee cup just now—because you knew that I knew. 
You thought you’d covered yourself by discovering Mr. Karas in the 
washroom and giving him first aid—but it was all part of that phony pattern 


you'd tried to assemble, the one you luckily hadn’t yet quite time to 
accomplish.” 

The schoolteacher advanced at him belligerently, and Guy Fowler 
backed away, not entirely from the effect of Talley’s growls. 

“T saw you come up the aisle in the darkness,” said Miss Withers. “It’s 
an old trick, really. I kept my eyes shut when the lights were on, and so in 
the darkness I could see you deftly dosing my coffee. Well hold that for the 
police laboratory people. You’re gone, young man.” 

Guy Fowler seemed to shrink, suddenly. “I want a lawyer,” he said. 

“You can have ten lawyers,” said the schoolteacher. “But it will all 
come out. They can perhaps make it sound preposterous—taking the life of 
a fellow human being 1s never sensible at any time—but the facts are the 
facts. You were a would-be pulp writer a few years ago, and possibly this is 
your supreme achievement. But the whole thing, the murder of Reed and 
the attempted murder of Karas, was a blind, wasn’t it? Just because four 
people happened to be in a car that happened to hit a girl you never knew.” 

Guy Fowler reeled back, his mouth working. But no words came out. 

“You were building all this thing up, with the valentines and all, to 
cover the fact that you wanted to kill Janet—weren’t you?” 

He froze, standing in the aisle. There were no words to say. 

“You thought, young man, that you could conceal one murder 
underneath several others, all linked to a completely phony premise. We 
were supposed to hunt for an imaginary Lucy or for a boy friend of hers just 
because of an accident which was purely that and nothing else, a link in a 
nonexistent chain. It all was leading up to your real murder, the one you 
haven’t yet had quite time to accomplish. Though I imagine you’d have 
managed it quite neatly, perhaps with the help of the magnum of 
champagne which you’d have made sure that Janet drank.” 

“Oh, no!” said Tip Brown, coming forward. 

But Janet had fainted, collapsed in a huddle under her seat. 

“Prove it—prove any of it!” challenged Guy Fowler. “My family’s 
lawyers will tear this apart in a minute—” 

She smiled, a mirthless smile. “Your precious family—and your 
precious first wife who you thought might take you back into her arms now 
that you’re starting to be a successful song writer with your Meditations on 
a Melting Icicle or whatever the title is! It won’t work, young man.” 


He said nothing. Mr. Cushak arose, obviously worried. “I don’t think 
this is really getting anywhere, and—” 

“Oh, shut up, Ralph,” said the studio boss. “Go back and sit down.” He 
nodded to Miss Withers. “Say it all, ma’am.” 

“T’Il try,” said the schoolteacher. She turned back on Guy Fowler. “You 
wanted to go home in triumph, didn’t you? But Janet Poole, the girl from a 
Polack family south of the railroad tracks, couldn’t possibly fit into the 
picture. Yet you’d borrowed a lot of money from her and lived on her and 
registered at hotels with her; maybe you even went through a wedding 
ceremony with her in Tijuana, though that sort of thing has no legal hold. 
Anyway, she was easier to get than to get rid of, wasn’t she?” 

He gulped like a beached fish. 

“We might as well,” continued Miss Withers, “clear this up here once 
and for all. It will perhaps be hard to prove that you sent poisoned brandy to 
Zelda Bard through the mails, though under the circumstances it is quite 
possible to believe that some years ago you fell in love with her, as college 
boys often fall in love with glamorous Broadway dancers, who 
unfortunately have a tendency to lead them on a little and then say no. It 
will be hard to prove that you put the poison-ivy concentrate into Larry 
Reed’s bottle of mineral oil, or into Mr. Karas’ bottle of s/ivowitz, or just 
now into my coffee cup. Perhaps I’ve done you an injustice, Mr. Fowler—” 

Tip Brown had Janet up in the seat again and was chafing her wrists. 
“Let her stay out for a few minutes,” recommended the schoolteacher. She 
turned back to Guy. “I will be glad to give you an apology, and sign it with 
a flourish, if you’ Il just lend me your fountain pen.” 

He looked inches smaller. “What—what did you say?” 

“T mean,” Miss Withers said, “the big gold-encrusted fountain pen that 
you ’ve always carried and never used, to my knowledge. You didn t use it 
in signing your statement to the police in the Karas investigation, you didn t 
use 1f for initialing your drawing of the penguin today. Why not? Unless 
there is something in it instead of ink—such as poison-ivy concentrate, 
perhaps? Do you mind if we look?” 

Joyce Reed suddenly started to laugh, and then cut off as she saw Guy 
Fowler’s face. The handsome young man was trying hard to smile a 
withdrawn, derisive smile, but he had suddenly come all apart, like a puppet 
loosed of its strings. 


“Curtain,” said the studio boss to Miss Withers. “Cut, and print it.” 
They all watched in a sort of paralyzed horror as Guy Fowler tried to throw 
away his fountain pen, tried to run for the door, tried to become invisible. 
He fell down, he drooled and slobbered. 

“I’m glad,” Miss Withers thought, “that Janet fainted.” 
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“’.. The mental spasms of the tortured Cain....” 
WILLIAM E. ATOUN 


THERE WAS REALLY NOTHING left of Guy Fowler now, no real resistance at all 
under the firm pressure which Inspector Oscar Piper applied, professionally 
and mercilessly. Guy had run out of lies, he had run out of pretense, he had 
run out of pulp-magazine fiction and had sent his last valentine. He talked, 
he talked there in front of them all, a spate of ugly words.... 

It was not a happy scene, even though it ended the whole thing in a 
way which Miss Withers had feared. She was glad to see the man taken 
away at last by the local policemen, hopelessly involved in his own lies and 
not even now counting on his family’s lawyers. 

“We got him cold,” said Oscar Piper. “With that fountain pen.” 

She nodded. She nodded again as the head of the studio shook her 
hand and said nice things, as Mr. Cushak made apologies, and as the others 
gathered around to voice their thanks and relief. 

“So we don’t close down,” said the boss. “Understand, everybody? 
Back at the treadmill at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. Peter Penguin 
rides again.” 

The studio people slowly started to file out of the projection room. Mr. 
Cushak put in his five cents. “You heard the orders,” he said. “That’s nine, 
and not nine-thirty or ten, understand? We have lost time to make up.” 

Somebody made a vulgar sound, no telling who. But the heat was off, 
and they all felt like laughing, even if a little worn by the afternoon. And 
Peter Penguin would be laughing, too, tomorrow morning, laughing again 
on thousands of movie screens for months and years to come, eternal 
laughter which somehow couldn’t be stilled by the machinations of one 
deluded young man who had crowded into the picture and used it for his 
own purposes and now would probably be crowded into the death chamber 
at San Quentin—unless the local authorities gave him up for extradition. 
“Tt’s six of one and half a dozen of the other,” said Oscar Piper. Anyway he 
had his confession, taken down on a wire recording by studio sound men. 


The Zelda Bard case would go into the closed file the moment he got back 
to New York, and the thought gave the wiry little Hibernian a certain grim 
satisfaction. 

He and the schoolteacher came out into the studio street, into a chilly 
dusk. “Buy you a hamburger somewhere, Hildegarde—ust to celebrate?” 

“No,” Miss Withers said firmly. “You’re on an expense account, and 
you'll buy me dinner at Larue’s. They say you can get a nice steak there for 
seven dollars. And I think I’ve earned a nice steak.” 


They were driving down Sepulveda Boulevard toward the Los Angeles 
municipal airport (which isn’t in Los Angeles) some hours later. The two 
old friends had joined forces in so many murder investigations—and from 
the very nature of things could hardly expect to join in many more. The 
sands were running through the glass, and they both knew it. 

“Thanks for coming out,” she said. 

“You’re welcome—though I didn’t do anything to help except fall over 
my own feet, I’m afraid.” He stiffened. “Watch that truck!” 

“Why? It’s not doing anything interesting.” 

“T am impressed enough with your recent triumphs to keep my mouth 
shut about your driving, but it takes an effort,” the Inspector confessed. 
“That’s a red light, in case you didn’t notice.” 

She stopped, halfway across the intersection. “Poison-ivy concentrate 
in a fountain pen—handy at all times. It was a fantastic thing, Oscar, 
contrived by a fantastic mind.” 

“Sure. Too smart for his own good. Remember Loeb and Leopold? 
The guy’s family will come to the rescue with a horde of expensive 
lawyers, and he’Il plead not guilty and not guilty by reason of insanity and a 
lot of good it will do him. The light is now as green as it will ever get, 
Hildegarde.” 

She lurched ahead, thinking of other things. “It was there all the time, 
Oscar. If I’d had the wits to see it. I mean the truth about Guy Fowler. He’d 
committed one successful murder four years ago, using an original 
technique. He killed a glamorous dancer who flirted with him a little and 
then laughed at him when he got serious, using the particularly sneak 
technique of mailing her a Christmas present of poisoned brandy. He drifted 
out here to Hollywood and managed to get himself deeply involved with a 
girl he didn’t mind using and borrowing money from, but whom he 


considered beneath him. He couldn’t pay her the money she’d advanced, he 
couldn’t square it by marrying her because that didn’t fit in with his 
desperate desire to go back home and show off as a success to his precious 
family—they’d never approve of a Polack peasant, or so he thought. 
Though she was seven times too good for him. Perhaps he had thoughts of 
getting back his first wife and her millions. A most devious mind, Oscar.” 

“Some people are like that. Not many, happily. That’s a boulevard 
stop, by the way. I only mention it in passing.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve already passed it.” 

“You have. I’m thinking that this whole thing is tough on the girl.” 

“Janet? Of course it’s tough. So is she—and maybe you noticed that it 
was Tip Brown who picked her up when she fainted, and who later carried 
her out of the place and comforted her as much as anyone at such a time 
could be comforted. They speak the same language, and he adores her, and I 
think that after she catches her breath she’ Il fall into his arms and be very 
happy there, too. Any dog 1s allowed one bite and any girl is allowed one 
mistake.” 

“You and your quest for happy endings,” said the Inspector, grinning. 

“Yes, Oscar. And one more thing—I don’t want you to go back to New 
York without knowing about Professor Ainslee. His real name is something 
else; he’s an ex-actor who agreed to play the part for me, at regular Screen 
Actor’s Guild rates. He is also a field man for the Motion Picture Relief 
Fund; he was the middle-aged man with the cigar and the accent (all actors 
have accents, and most of them, particularly those of his vintage, cultivate 
English accents) and as part of his routine duties he paid the costs of burial 
at Forest Lawn for poor Lucy—Lucinda Wersbeck, who had once been a 
motion-picture extra and thus was entitled to this last gesture.” 

“Mr. P.R.F.” said Oscar Piper. 

“Exactly.” 

“T’ll be everlastingly damned,” said the inspector. 

“T doubt it. But you must admit that he earned his regular fee of $17.50 
for this afternoon’s performance, and I have a feeling that, in spite of his 
having hammed it up considerably as we say out here, he’ II get a job at the 
studio being the voice of Charley Crocodile or something. He made an 
excellent impression on the powers that be.” 

They had parked the little coupé by this time. Inspector Oscar Piper 
hurried into the airport office, and then came back to her. His plane, whose 


motors were humming and which was obviously about to get going, stood 
nearby on the runway. 

“Well,” said Oscar Piper. He hesitated, and then on a warm Irish 
impulse he reached over and kissed the schoolteacher full on the lips. 
“There’s your gold star for merit,” he said, and rushed away. 

But a few minutes later as she watched his plane take off down the 
runway and soar into the skies toward the east, the maiden schoolteacher 
made up her mind that some of his feeling was for her, personally, as a 
woman. And she drove home without touching the pavements. 
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IN THE OFFICE AT CENTRE Street Headquarters where Inspector Oscar Piper 
kept his desk and hung his hat, the phone began to ring. The inspector, 
suffocating in a welter of the administrative chores that he still considered 
an unreasonable imposition, came up for air and grabbed the noisy 
instrument with the reprieved feeling that it was at least something different 
to do. His bark was answered by the suave voice of the commissioner 
himself. 

“Oscar? How’s everything in Homicide?” 

The inspector, taking this question as rhetorical, raked the fingers of 
his free hand through grizzled hair and responded cautiously, with a touch 
of Black Irish humor, that things in Homicide were pretty dead. He was 
rewarded with a polite chuckle at the other end of the wire. 

“I’m sending someone over to see you, Oscar,” the commissioner said. 
“He’s on his way.” 

“What does he want?” 

“T’Il let him tell you that. Frankly, more than anything else, I think he 
needs to have his hand held.” 

“Wrong sex. I’m only holding hands with females this week.” 
“Seriously, Oscar, I wish you’d do whatever you can for him. As a 
favor to me, if you need a reason. His name’s Bernard Gregory. Corporation 
lawyer. Substantial citizen. To tell the truth, I know him quite well, although 

I wouldn’t exactly call him a personal friend.” 

“Why hand him to me?” 

“Because it occurred to me while I was talking with him that you 
might be the one person in a peculiar position to do him some good. You’ll 
understand, I think, when you listen to his problem.” 

“My peculiar position is running Homicide. Is homicide his problem?” 

“Nothing like it. Consider this a diversion, Oscar. Something for a 
change. Look out for him, will you, Oscar? There’s a good fellow. I’ve got 
to run now.” 

The commissioner hung up and, presumably, ran. Inspector Oscar 
Piper, immobilized by a plethora of paperwork, remained anchored at his 
desk. Again he raked his grizzled head, cursing soft Irish curses. For no 


specific reason, directed at no selected thing or person. It was just that he 
had been inclined by experience as well as nature to an uneasy and profane 
reaction when commissioners came bearing gifts or asking favors. 

It was about half an hour later when Bernard Gregory was ushered 
through the door by the uniformed watchdog on the other side. Inspector 
Piper, mindful of the commissioner’s artfully implied request for kid-glove 
treatment, got his short, wiry body to its feet and offered a greeting with a 
bony hand. He resumed his seat behind his desk after Gregory had, on 
invitation, occupied one in front of it. Inspector Piper, without appearing to 
do so, inspected his visitor with a sharp eye. The commissioner had said 
that Bernard Gregory was a substantial citizen, and he looked it. Broad 
shoulders, thick bole, sturdy legs with some spring left in them. Gray hair, 
sharply parted and smoothly brushed. Clipped gray mustache between a 
bold nose and thin lips. Wide forehead and direct eyes, now slightly 
clouded by whatever problem had brought him where he was. He was 
groomed and polished and tailored, but he wasn’t soft. Why is it, the little 
Irish inspector wondered, that all corporation lawyers look like variations of 
an old Calvert ad and all criminal lawyers look somehow disheveled and 
slightly soiled, as if they were wearing dirty underwear. Well, that wasn’t 
true, of course. It was a libel on the latter, at any rate, a tenacious image 
invulnerable to all contrary examples, probably established by Clarence 
Darrow and carried on by John J. Malone. 

“TI suppose,” said Bernard Gregory, “that the commissioner has warned 
you of my coming.” 

“He has informed me,” Inspector Piper amended. “What can I do for 
you?” 

Bernard Gregory leaned forward, clutching his knees as if to 
underscore by his position the bluntness of his words. “Ill come directly to 
the point, Inspector. My daughter is missing. I want her found.” 

Inspector Piper wondered with a touch of weary asperity, which he 
dissembled, how many other distraught parents in this city, to say nothing 
of all the other cities of all the world, could say the same thing. But he must 
not, he reminded himself, let his childless bachelorhood make him 
impatient with the problems of those less fortunate. 

“We have a Bureau of Missing Persons,” he said. “This is Homicide. 
Why have you come to me?” 

“T didn’t come. I was sent.” 


“Of course. By the commissioner. It’s just that the Bureau of Missing 
Persons is organized and equipped for this kind of work.” 

“I’ve been to Missing Persons, as a matter of fact. I got the feeling that 
my problem wasn’t taken very seriously. I wasn’t satisfied. That’s why I 
exploited my acquaintance with the commissioner and went to see him.” 

“T see. Well, you shouldn’t make any hasty judgment about Missing 
Persons. Believe me, it wasn’t that they didn’t take your problem seriously. 
It’s merely that they can’t get emotional about a problem that constantly 
repeats itself. You can’t expect them to. It happens every day, Mr. Gregory. 
People disappear. Nowadays, because of the uncertainty and unrest of the 
world, an alarming percentage of those who disappear are, like your 
daughter, very young. I assume, at least, that your daughter is very young.” 

““She’s twenty-one. Just barely. I can no longer exercise authority over 
her if she chooses to disregard it. That’s not the point. The point is, I’m 
worried about her. I don’t know where she is, and I want to know. If she’s in 
trouble, I want to help her. Besides, there is another and very pressing 
reason why she must be found. Her mother is on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown.” 

There it was, Inspector Piper reflected with genuine compassion. There 
was the inevitable effect of every thoughtless, rash, aberrant act. Someone 
else, usually innocent, was always hurt, destroyed or otherwise affected by 
it. No man is an island. Especially is a parent not an island. Why couldn’t 
the loved children of loving parents understand that? Why were they 
deliberately most cruel to the ones most vulnerable? Why? Because the best 
of them, when you stopped to consider it, were creatures of fierce 
conviction and total commitment. Because they became involved in 
something that was more intensely important than any other thing or any 
person. Does Mother suffer? Well, that’s too bad, but it can’t be helped. 
Woman, what have I to do with you? 

“How long,” said Inspector Piper, “has your daughter been missing?” 

“About two weeks. Possibly a little longer. I can’t be exact because 
I’ve been unable to discover just when she was last seen, or by whom.” 

Inspector Piper’s bushy eyebrows had climbed a fraction of an inch up 
his forehead. “That long ago? Have you done anything before this to try to 
locate her?” 

“Certainly. When she didn’t report back to school on time, I drove up 
immediately to see if I could get any lead as to where she might be. First, 


however, I made inquiries at the office of the Committee of Artists for 
Peace here in New York.” 

Inspector Piper lifted a hand in a truncated halt sign. He shook his 
grizzled head as if to clear it. “Wait a minute. You’re losing me. Maybe 
you'd better back up and fill me in.” 

“Of course. Sorry. My daughter Lenore is, or was, a senior at 
Bennington. As you may know, they have what they call a non-resident 
term there. It begins about the middle of December and ends about the 
middle of March. In this term the girls are turned loose to rub elbows with 
the rest of us. They’re required to work at something or other, of course. It’s 
supposed to give them experience with reality, a taste of the world as it is. I 
don’t know. Maybe it’s a good thing. They seem to live, otherwise, a rather 
cloistered life up there. Not that they aren’t allowed extraordinary liberties. 
Apparently the girls impose a rather severe discipline upon themselves. 

“Anyhow, they have this non-resident term, and Lenore chose to work 
this year for the Committee of Artists for Peace. Her mother and I saw her 
infrequently during the term. She didn’t live at home, and she seemed to 
want to be left alone. She completed the term, all right. I discovered that 
much at the office of the Committee. But she didn’t return to school 
afterward. Wherever she has gone, she apparently went directly from New 
York.” 

“And no one at the office of the Committee could give you a clue?” 

“If they could, they wouldn’t. They assumed there that she had 
returned to school.” 

“Who did you talk with there?” 

“The director. Several people in and out of the office. Particularly with 
a young man named Bud Hoffman. I was told that he and Lenore had been 
seeing a great deal of each other after hours, and that he might be expected 
to know more about her personal affairs than her other associates. But 
apparently he didn’t.” 

“He couldn’t help you?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, he gave me the impression of being rather 
stunned and embittered by Lenore’s action. He seemed to look on it as a 
personal injury, or something of the sort. He hadn’t been with the 
Committee as long as Lenore. He was taken on afterward, and was leaving 
immediately. To be exact, he had already left it. I got his address at the 
Committee office and found him in his rented room nearby.” 


“He had no idea at all where your daughter might have gone?” 

“He said not. He said she just vanished without a word of explanation 
or good-bye or anything else. I felt sorry for him. He seemed like a 
substantial sort of young man. Older than Lenore. About thirty, I’d say. 
Stocky. Blond. Considerably neater and more clipped than most of the 
others I talked with. Somehow he didn’t strike me as the sort who would be 
working for a Committee of that nature. He was obviously hurt and angry. 
Lenore is an attractive girl, and she has always treated her young men rather 
badly. I suppose it’s simply because she has never been able to take any of 
them seriously.” 

“And no one at your daughter’s school could throw any light on her 
disappearance?” 

“None. I talked at length with her counselor and her roommate, 
without results. It was strange. I had the uncomfortable feeling that they 
considered me a meddlesome old fuddy-duddy who had his wind up for 
nothing.” 

“That was, as you say, about two weeks ago. What action, if any, have 
you taken since then?” 

“T hired private detectives to try to trace her. Lenore’s mother and I 
discussed it, and we decided that that would be best. At least in the 
beginning. We wanted to be discreet, you see. To avoid publicity if we 
could. Not that I would have been withered by a little publicity, however 
unpleasant, but we had Lenore to consider. She’s a very intense and 
sensitive girl. If she’s gone off on some kind of mission or crusade or 
something, something she feels is vital, God knows what it would do to her 
pride to be publicized and possibly ridiculed. Most important, God knows 
what it would do to her relationship with us. With her mother and me.” 

“The police, Mr. Gregory,” said Inspector Piper drily, if not caustically, 
“are also capable of discretion. Never mind that, though. I take it that your 
private detectives were unsuccessful, or you wouldn’t be here.” 

“That’s true. The agency was recommended to me highly, but it’s little 
enough that they’ve turned up. Indeed, the one bit of pertinent information 
I’ve acquired came to me quite independently through the United States 
mail.” 

“Oh? What’s that?” 

“A bill from a major oil company. Lenore apparently needed repairs 
done on her car that she was able to have done at a service station. The bill 


came to slightly less than a hundred dollars. The repairs were done at a 
station in Gallup, New Mexico. I don’t quite understand why Lenore used 
her credit card, for I have reason to know that she left New York with 
plenty of money. Perhaps she wanted to hang onto her cash for another 
purpose. However that may be, I’m glad she used the card. The address on 
it is our address in Manhattan. Her bill, therefore, came here, and I, of 
course, opened it.” 

Inspector Oscar Piper was silent. The Black Irish blood in his 
moderately sclerotic veins was beginning to seethe, and an unholy suspicion 
was slowly achieving the stature of a certainty in his brain. A whole new 
prospect had been opened unto him by the simple intelligence that Lenore 
Gregory had been located, however briefly and indirectly, in Gallup, New 
Mexico. Surely no one went to Gallup, New Mexico, except people who 
lived there, unless they went there on their way to somewhere else. And 
Gallup, New Mexico, as all informed folk knew, was on the way to Los 
Angeles, California. The intelligence also opened a crack through which 
Inspector Oscar Piper was privileged to peek once more into the 
malodorous, devious mind of a police commissioner. At last he was 
beginning to understand why Bernard Gregory, who had a missing 
daughter, had been steered by a conniving buck-passer to the domain of 
Homicide, which should ordinarily have no concern in the matter. Now he 
understood what the commissioner had meant by saying that he, Oscar 
Piper, was in a peculiar position. It was not, in fact, that he was in a peculiar 
position. It was that he had a peculiar friend. A peculiar friend in a strategic 
place. Inspector Piper breathed deeply and tried to speak calmly. 

“You say she had plenty of money,” he said. “How much is plenty?” 

“Something over a thousand dollars, I’m afraid.” 

The inspector’s eyebrows climbed again. “That seems like a very large 
sum, especially for a girl off on her own somewhere. Was it in cash?” 

“T assume so. Unless she bought traveler’s checks.” 

“How did she get hold of that much cash? Was she well paid by the 
Committee she was working for?” 

“She wasn’t paid at all. She was donating her time and work. I made 
her an allowance for expenses. When her nonresident term was near an end, 
in anticipation of her return to campus, I deposited a thousand dollars in her 
personal checking account. I had no hesitation about it, because Lenore has 
always been sagacious in her expenditures. However, when she didn’t show 


up at her school, I checked with the bank and found that her account had 
been cleaned out, except for a nominal amount to cover outstanding 
checks.” 

“When did she withdraw the money?” 

“March fifteenth. The final day of her term.” 

“She must have left soon after. Probably the same day or the next. You 
say she had her car repaired at a station in Gallup, New Mexico. What kind 
of car was she driving?” 

“A Volkswagen. About a year old. Anyone who saw it should easily 
remember it.” 

“Oh? I was under the impression that Volkswagens make a virtue of 
looking like each other.” 

“Not this one. Lenore had one of the girls at school, an art student, 
give it a paint job of daffodils.” 

The inspector closed his eyes briefly, imploring the succor of Judas 
Priest with all the nagging despair that many an oldster feels when he stares 
in dismay across the generation gap. One of those! He might have known it. 
A blooming flower child. A tender dispenser of sweetness and light. A 
prolific mutant of the standard cuckoo, multiplying like rabbits to harass 
parents, confuse sociologists, and complicate the lives of honest cops. In 
Washington, D.C., and probably in other cities across the country, there was 
an organization called the National Society for Parents of Flower Children. 
Patterned somewhat after Alcoholics Anonymous, it provided a therapeutic 
symposium where desperate parents of incomprehensible children could 
share their miseries and cry for strength. In the inspector’s opinion, it was 
appropriate that the NSPFC had taken AA as a pattern, inasmuch as the 
former was likely to be the precursor of the latter. 

He was certain now, in view of the Gallup clue and the decorated 
Volkswagen, that Lenore Gregory had fled to the City of Angels or its 
environs, seeking the company of soul brothers and sisters along the Sunset 
Strip or at Laguna Beach or wherever the brothers and sisters were gathered 
for spiritual and sometimes carnal communion. Why, he wondered bitterly, 
couldn’t she have been content with the selection in the Village? 

“We'll assume,” he said, “that she’s gone to Los Angeles. It seems 
indicated.” 

“T agree,” Bernard Gregory said, “but Los Angeles 1s a large city. How 
do you hope to find her?” 


“The police have ways of finding people, whether they’re in Los 
Angeles, California, or in Blue Eye, Missouri. However, this is a delicate 
matter which requires extraordinary methods. Maybe we’d better proceed 
unofficially.” Here he paused, before capitulating, to curse once more the 
black perfidy of the commissioner. “It happens that Ihave a... er... 
contact in the Los Angeles area who may be able to help us. A maiden lady 
who was for years a gad ... er ... that is to say, a sort of unofficial member 
of this police force. I can assure you that she is”—and here he crossed his 
fingers below his desk—“‘the soul of discretion.” 

“Whatever you say.” Bernard Gregory stood up. “I'll leave it in your 
hands, Inspector. I can expect to hear from you?” 

“Just as soon as I have anything to report.” 

“Good. Thank you very much for your time.” 

Inspector Piper came around his desk and shook hands. “You’d better 
send me a picture of your daughter,” he said. “I'll send it along to my 
contact.” 

“T have one here. It’s a good likeness, I think.” 

He took a billfold from his pocket, removed a picture from an isinglass 
pocket, and passed it to the inspector. He repeated his thanks, said good- 
bye, and left. The inspector sat down again at his desk, laying the 
photograph face down in front of him. After a few moments, as though he 
had prayed for strength and the prayer was answered, he turned the 
photograph over and studied it. 

What he saw was pleasing to his aging eye. Turned at an angle 
between full face and profile, the face that looked back at him from the 
corners of clear dark eyes had a kind of serene loveliness that touched his 
leathery heart. Good bones. Short, straight nose. Generous mouth and firm 
chin. Slender neck with a hollow at the base of the throat that the inspector, 
if he been younger, might have wanted to kiss. Smooth dark hair was 
skinned back severely and gathered in a bun, giving her the sophisticated 
look she surely strived for. Now, wherever she was in her hippie world, if 
the hippie world was where she was, the hair was probably unpinned and 
hanging down her back. The inspector was offended by the thought. He 
didn’t know why, exactly, except that he liked her as she was in the 
photograph. Still studying it, he reached for the phone. 

“Get me Miss Hildegarde Withers,” he said to the switchboard 
operator. “I don’t remember her number or address offhand, but she lives in 


Santa Monica, California.” 


2. 


HILDEGARDE WITHERS, RETIRED SCHOOLMA’AM, retired gadfly to the NYPD, 
but still the active and durable friend of Inspector Oscar Piper, although 
presently removed from his company by the width of a continent, which the 
inspector considered in his sour moments as being none too great a 
distance, was in her yard gathering the basic ingredient of her next salad 
when the phone inside her house began to ring. She was in no hurry to 
answer it. Indeed, being convinced in advance that the communication, 
whatever it was, would prove to be both inconsequential and dull, she was 
rather indifferent about answering it at all. 

The truth was that the spirited and equine-ish spinster was finding life 
nowadays rather a bore. She had discovered that the sunset years, as 
described in glowing terms in the free literature of realtors and chambers of 
commerce out after the social security trade, were inclined to develop, after 
a while, a surfeit of serenity. Not, of course, that she didn’t find her personal 
sunset on the whole pleasurable. She had Talley, her standard poodle, for 
company. She had her neighbors and her African violets for diversion. She 
could pick her salads in her own yard. When she wished to resign herself to 
the prospect of being swallowed up in good time by the illimitable universe, 
which required more humility than she ordinarily had, she could sit on a 
rock and watch, like stout Cortez with eagle eye upon a peak in Darien, the 
immeasurable waters of the wide Pacific. 

Only it wasn’t, of course, Cortez. It was Balboa. Odd that a genius like 
Keats should have made such an egregious error. But perhaps it was an 
error no more egregious than the one she had made in swapping coasts. It 
would be nice, she thought sometimes, to divide each year equally between 
both. She had been sorely tempted lately to fly back East for a long visit 
with her old friend, Inspector Oscar Piper, in time to catch New York in fall 
and leave it again before winter. 

The phone inside continued to ring in long bursts with dogged tenacity. 
Suddenly she read into the sound a compelling urgency. Surely any casual 
friend with nothing more on her mind than a luncheon date or a committee 
meeting would have given up long ago. Leaving Talley in command of the 
yard, she hurried inside and snatched up the raucous instrument. A strange 


masculine voice asked her to identify herself, which she did breathlessly 
after her tardy dash from the yard, and then, immediately afterward, she 
was momentarily deprived by pleasure and excitement of what short breath 
she had. For in her ears, more beautifully golden than the remembered tenor 
of the not-so-late John McCormack, another Irishman, was the irascible 
bark of Oscar Piper. 

“Hildy?” 

“Oscar! Oscar Piper!” 

“Long time no see, Hildy. How are you and the angels getting along?” 

“I’m not quite ready for the angels yet, Oscar. All in good time. 
Meanwhile, you’ll have to be patient.” 

“Well, you were long enough getting to the phone. I was beginning to 
suspect that you’d already been snatched away. Where were you, anyhow? 
Out in the yard picking oranges?” 

“Not oranges, Oscar. Avocados.” 

“Imagine picking avocados in your own yard. Imagine, for that matter, 
picking avocados anywhere. Surely you don’t eat them?” 

“You always were a person of questionable tastes, Oscar. There is 
other food in the world than spaghetti, you know.” 

“Spaghetti!” The inspector’s voice was suddenly dreamy and a little 
sad, and Hildegarde Withers was acutely aware that it originated more than 
three thousand miles away. “It doesn’t taste the same somehow, Hildy, 
without you across the table. How would you like to have a big plate with 
me right now, with a bottle of Chianti to share?” 

“Shut up, Oscar! I’m far too old to cry.” 

“That’s an invitation.” 

“Don’t be rash. You may have me on the next jet.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I wouldn’t want you to come that soon. Ill need 
you where you are for a while yet.” 

“What do you mean, Oscar? Explain yourself.” 

“That’s my Hildy. You sound exactly like you were snapping at some 
elementary urchin in that school where you used to slave.” 

“As if, Oscar. Like is a preposition or a verb. You shouldn’t use it as a 
conjunction.” 

“There you go. Correcting my grammar at God knows how much a 
minute. Anyhow, what’s good enough for Winston is good enough for me.” 


“Oscar, you’re being evasive. It’s apparent that this is not just a 
friendly call, and as much as I would like to think that you were motivated 
only by a longing to hear my voice, you had better come clean. What’s on 
your mind?” 

“Nothing much. Just a simple little job. It occurred to me that a 
superior compulsive snoop like you would be just the one to handle it. 
Besides, you happen to be on the scene.” 

“Thank you, Oscar. You have such an ingratiating way of putting 
things. Precisely what is this simple little job?” 

“Finding a runaway, that’s all. A wandering flower child. Her name is 
Lenore Gregory, aged twenty-one, and she took a powder about two weeks 
ago. It’s not really a police job, certainly not Homicide’s, but I’d like to lend 
a hand if I can. Her parents are really in the saucepot. Father says Mother is 
on the verge of a breakdown.” 

““What quality of fools is this?’” 

“What’s that?” 

“Never mind. Some words of Tennyson. A sadly neglected poet these 
days.” 

“Oh. We have reason to believe that this girl may be in Los Angeles, 
Hildy, or in the immediate area. Naturally, I thought of you right away, 
stuck out there in exile and probably dying to get back in harness.” 

“Oscar, you seem to be afflicted with that strange provincialism that 1s 
common in many New Yorkers. You simply cannot rid yourself of the 
illusion that the nation beyond your city limits is composed entirely of 
countryside and villages. For your information, Los Angeles is a sizable 
city. In the matter of square miles, indeed, it is considerably larger than 
New York. Are you seriously suggesting that I comb the area in search of 
one small, wayward girl?” 

“Use your ingenuity. You’ll manage.” 

“It’s flattering of you to think so. Or is it merely artful. Consider, for 
example, the question of transportation. As you know, I don’t drive. How 
do you expect me to get from one place to another?” 

“That’s no problem. Fly. Use your broomstick.” 

“Very funny, Oscar. Very funny, indeed.” 

“Seriously, Hildy, I wish you’d take it on. Listen to me. Lenore 
Gregory is a lovely girl. Her father’s a corporation lawyer, well heeled, and 
the girl is apparently carrying a bundle with her. Over a grand. She’s driving 


a Volkswagen with a gaudy paint job of daffodils, so it ought to stick out 
like a sore thumb even in that loony-bin you live in. Moreover, as I said, 
she’s one of the flower children. She’s probably gone straight to wherever 
the hippies are. You must know the places in your neck of the woods. If not, 
you can find out. That should restrict your search considerably. Will you 
give it a try?” 

“Why should I?” The retired schoolma’am’s sniff was clearly audible 
on the other side of the continent. “How many times have you referred to 
me as a gadfly, Oscar Piper? How many times have you told me that the 
New York Police Department is perfectly capable of getting along without 
my help?” 

“Judas Priest in a jug! Don’t tell me you’ re getting paranoid in your 
old age! All right, Hildy. If it gives you any pleasure to make me squirm, I 
apologize. Be a good girl and lend a hand. It’ll get the rust out of your 
pipes, and itll get me off the hook with the commissioner. Tell you what 
Pll do. If you’ll play ball, P’Il give you a call the next time we have a really 
juicy murder here, and you can come running.” 

“Is that a promise?” 

“My oath on the Book.” 

“Oscar, you’ve got your fingers crossed.” 

“Hildy!” 

“Oh, all right. You’ve known perfectly well all along that I wouldn’t 
be able to resist. If I locate this girl, what am I supposed to do with her?” 

“There’s nothing much you can do, as a matter of fact. Talk with her. 
Try to make her come home, or at least get in touch with Mama and Papa. 
Reassurance is what they need more than anything else right now. Make 
sure the girl’s all right, not in any trouble or anything, and report to me. I’Il 
pass the information along.” 

“What if she’s not all right? What if she is in trouble?” 

“Well hope she’s not. If she is, you stay out of it. Let me have the 
grim details, and I’Il put Papa on the job.” 

“T’ll need a complete description. A photograph would be better.” 

“T have one. Ill shoot it right out to you.” 

“Very well, Oscar. P’Il do my best to get you and the New York Police 
Department off the hook once more.” 

“Thanks, old girl. It’s noble of you. Now I’ve got to hang up. This 
call’s costing the city a fortune. Take care of my favorite schoolma’am, 


Hildy.” 

“Be assured that Hildy will. Good-bye, Oscar.” 

Miss Withers hung up and strolled slowly out into her yard again. If 
she had been less conscious of the proper deportment for spinster ladies, to 
say nothing of the opinions of neighbors, she might have chortled aloud and 
kicked up her heels. The gravelly voice of Inspector Oscar Piper had been a 
potent tonic. It had lifted her spirits, which had been drooping, and had 
filled her with all sorts of errant and extravagant hopes. No doubt she was 
being foolish, incited by wishful thinking to absurd expectations, but 
nevertheless the warm golden air was suddenly more invigorating, and her 
restricted regimen all at once expanded. There was really, of course, except 
for the pleasure of communication with an old friend, no justifiable reason 
for exhilaration. The assignment she had accepted was likely to prove more 
tedious and dull than otherwise. Surely there was little enough to stimulate 
one in the prospect of hunting down a silly young girl and trying to 
convince her of the error of her ways. What Oscar called legwork. 

Still, it was a challenge. Finding an elusive fugitive in the vast Los 
Angeles area, even a fugitive with daffodils painted on her Volkswagen, 
would be a difficult task, if not impossible. Moreover, if the truth must out, 
Miss Withers nourished a faint hope of unexpected developments. It was 
not that she really wished Lenore Gregory any more trouble than she 
deserved. It was just that she hoped, in an unspecified kind of way, that her 
assignment would turn out in the end to be more than it seemed to be in the 
beginning. 

She stooped to scratch the ears of Talley, who had approached in all 
confidence that he would get his ears scratched. She strolled across her 
manicured lawn and inspected her bright and thriving flower beds. But she 
was hardly aware of what she was doing, for her mind was already at grips 
with the preliminary problem of finding, so to speak, a needle in a haystack. 
There was to begin with, as she had said to Inspector Piper, the quite 
fundamental one of getting about, the plain and simple necessity to get from 
one place to another with a minimum of delay and difficulty. In this 
sprawling city and its environs, geographically giant-esque, this would be 
no easy matter for a maiden lady with no vehicle of her own and no 
instruction in driving it, even if she had one. Taxis were not readily 
available hereabouts, as they were in eastern cities, and the cost of hiring 
one for prolonged service would be, besides, prohibitive. 


In addition to the problem of getting around, there was the question of 
where to go. Miss Withers tried to keep abreast of the times and reasonably 
aware of the contemporary scene, but she was not well versed, she had to 
admit, in the habits of hippies. She saw them here and there, singly and in 
pairs and small groups, usually identifiable by their long hair and unkempt 
clothes and the strong impression, even when they were downwind, of 
unwashed bodies, but she had not made a practice of invading their haunts 
and locating their colonies. Venice, right next door, had its share, she 
understood. Laguna Beach, she knew, had its. Surely you could find them 
on the Sunset Strip. She had read about the love-ins in Griffith Park. But it 
was all so far removed from the orderly world of a retired schoolma’am 
whose extracurricular experience had been confined for the most part to 
such orthodox deviants as murderers and assorted felons. She needed 
instruction. She needed, in fact, a guide. 

Distracted by her problems, she gazed across intervening lawns and 
flower beds at the familiar sight, three houses down the block, of young 
Aloysius Fister tinkering with his motorcycle in his driveway. Miss Withers 
was fond of Aloysius, although she disapproved of him and invariably gave 
him, when the opportunity arose, sagacious advice which he good-naturedly 
ignored. Aloysius was a college drop-out. He had been doing quite well at 
UCLA, Miss Withers understood, and then without warning he had simply 
withdrawn and come home. The only reason he gave was that he had 
reached the conclusion, after implied soul-searching, that college might not 
be the answer to a lot of things, at least for him, and he was deferring any 
further academic endeavor until he could decide where he wanted to go and 
what he wanted to do after he got there. Meanwhile, insofar as Miss Withers 
could see, he did nothing at all, unless you counted going to the beach and 
forever tinkering, as now, with his motorcycle. 

What he needs, she thought, is to make himself useful. And seconds 
after the thought, her purpose hardly formed in her mind, she found herself 
approaching him resolutely. 

“Good morning, Aloysius,” she said. 

The young man flinched and grinned wryly, brushing straw-colored 
hair out of his eyes with the back of a greasy paw. “Please, Miss Withers! 
Pll tell you what I'll do. If you’ll call me Al, PII call you Hildegarde.” 

“Youll do nothing of the sort, young man. If you prefer to be called 
Al, Pll be glad to comply without any concession on your part.” 


“Fair enough.” 

“However, I deplore your attitude. Aloysius is a fine old Irish name. 
I’m quite partial to the Irish.” 

Al Fister grinned again, and the grin did pleasant things to his homely, 
sun-tanned face. In spite of certain early fore-warnings of a dissolute 
character, Miss Withers thought he was really quite a charming boy. His 
straw-colored thatch, with a kind of obstreperous will of its own, was not 
amenable to the discipline of comb or brush. His eyes, which crinkled at the 
corners when he grinned, reflected the amiability of his temper, which was 
pacific by nature and conviction. He was dressed in a soiled white T-shirt, a 
pair of faded blue Levis, and filthy sneakers. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” he said. “If you’re looking for my mother, she 
isn’t home.” 

“T’m not looking for your mother,” Miss Withers said. “You’re the one 
I want to speak with.” 

“Another lecture, Miss Withers? What have I done now?” 

“Tt isn’t what you’ve done. Quite the contrary. It’s what you haven t 
done. So far as I’ve been able to observe, you haven’t done anything 
whatever.” 

“Maybe you haven’t observed enough.” Al’s grin was ready, his 
amiability undisturbed. “You might be surprised at what I’ve been doing 
when I was out of your sight.” 

“That may be. I doubt that I should be favorably impressed.” Miss 
Withers sniffed audibly and somehow severely. “I’ve decided, young man, 
that you need something constructive to do. You need to contribute.” 

“It’s nice of you to think of me, Miss Withers, but I wouldn’t want you 
to worry.” 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t, and so I won’t. To begin with, Al, I'd like you 
to tell me what you know about the peculiar breed of human beings referred 
to as hippies.” 

“Hippies?” 

“Yes. Surely you’re familiar with them?” 

“Who isn’t? They’re all over the place. What do you want to know 
about them?” 

“Primarily, their major places of congregation and habitation. Also, 
how one might go about making oneself familiar with them.” 


“Well, you can find them on the Strip, in Griffith Park, at Laguna 
Beach. There happens to be some right over in Venice. They spill over, of 
course. Like I said, you can find them all over the place. After all, the 
Establishment hasn’t reached the point yet of keeping them on 
reservations.” 

“The Establishment?” 

“Sure. The established order. The squares and their fuzz.” 

“Fuzz, I believe, is a rather derogatory term applied to the police?” 

“That’s right. The cops.” 

“How would you like to be, so to speak, a kind of unofficial member 
of the fuzz?” 

“Not me.” 

“Nonsense. It would give you a sense of responsibility, and it would be 
a service to me. If it offends you to be a part of the Establishment, you can 
pretend that you’re Philip Marlowe. I should think that even you would 
have no objections to playing private-eye.” 

Understandably, a trace of bewilderment was beginning to encroach on 
Al’s expression of amiable tolerance. As a matter of fact, he liked this old 
chick. In her way, she was pretty cool. But sometimes she seemed to be way 
out, like now, and he wondered if she had her full quota of marbles. 

“Look, Miss Withers,” he said desperately, “maybe you’d better just 
tell me what you’ve got on your mind. Like straight out, I mean.” 

“A commendable suggestion. Here, like straight out, is what I have on 
my mind. I have been commissioned, in a manner of speaking, by a certain 
rather important member of the fuzz to try to locate a young lady of twenty- 
one years who is suspected of being in the Los Angeles area. Specifically, 
in one of the areas frequented or inhabited by hippies. Her name is Lenore 
Gregory, and she is a member of a substantial New York family. No crime 
is involved, I assure you. It’s simply a matter of locating the girl and 
reporting her whereabouts. Her mother and father are naturally, distraught.” 

Al swallowed all this without a gulp. Indeed, he had heard rumors to 
the effect that Miss Withers was not in all ways exactly what she seemed, 
and that she had had, in fact, a pretty checkered career in New York City 
before moving West. Having heard the rumors and having now heard what 
she had to say, he was beginning to feel, actually, a stirring of interest, in 
her proposition. It might provide a welcome break in his reflections on 
where he wanted to go and what he wanted to do when he got there. 


“And you want me to drive you around to these places so you can try 
to pick up this girl’s trail,” he said. “Is that it?” 

“Precisely. I shall, of course pay all expenses.” 

“Well, Miss Withers, I’d like to help you, and that’s the truth, but ’m 
pretty sure my dad wouldn’t relinquish the family wheels, and all I’ve got is 
the Hog.” 

“The what?” 

“The Harley.” He affectionately patted the saddle of the ominous- 
looking machine he had been tinkering with. “The Hog.” 

To Miss Withers, the name seemed highly inappropriate. She was 
inclined to think of it rather as a Brahman bull or a bucking bronco. It 
looked as if it would immediately try to throw off anyone who was rash 
enough to climb on. 

“Does this machine come equipped with a sidecar?” she said. 

“T could attach one if I had it, but I don’t.” 

“They are available, however, are they not?” 

“Oh, sure. Why?” 

“Young man, if you think for an instant that I’m going to straddle that 
thing, you have even less sense than I give you credit for. You will buy a 
sidecar today at my expense. When I’m finished with it, it will become your 
property.” 

“You'll need a crash helmet too. It’s against the law to ride a 
motorcycle without one.” 

“Merciful heavens! However, if one must, one must. It is necessary, 
after all, to show proper respect for the law.” 

And so it happened that Miss Hildegarde Withers, in the best tradition 
of chivalry from Camelot to La Mancha, went forth to rescue a fair damsel 
in distress, riding sidesaddle, so to speak, on a Hog. 


3. 


AFTER ALMOST A WEEK of fruitless searching, she was beginning to feel, it 
must be admitted, more akin to the fantasy-ridden don than to any of 
Arthur’s knights. She had started out with the naive notion that her 
assignment was simply one of tracking down a willful and deluded girl, no 
doubt spoiled rotten by permissive parents, and giving her, after finding her, 
the benefit of a few choice words about the facts of life. It was not, of 
course, that easy. As she rode forth each day on her mechanical Rosinante, 
Don Quixote to Al Fister’s Sancho Panza, she became increasingly aware 
that her quest did not take her simply from one town to another, or from one 
part of town to another part, but into another world, if not another 
dimension—the twilight world of the hippies, who lived by rules she did 
not know and spoke a language she could only imperfectly understand. 

It was a strange world, as she came to know it, a world where pot and 
peyote replaced the dry martini, where LSD and desoxyephedrine enlarged 
the vision of pale ghosts of real people who dreamed and drifted but did not 
dance to the music of the sitar played by Ravi Shankar. Like others who 
lived outside this world, she had fallen into the common error of thinking of 
the hippies as rebels, but now she began to understand that they weren’t 
rebels at all. They were secessionists. Unable to accept or change the 
system, they had simply split, flaked off, voluntarily got lost. And lost, she 
thought, they were. Going nowhere, they had lost their way. The beat 
generation. When she was young, more years ago than she cared to count, it 
had been the lost generation. The years of the expatriates. Now, doing her 
legwork on Sunset Strip, riding the Hog in a helmet to Laguna Beach or 
wherever the hippies were and the Lost Lenore might be, making her 
inquiries and watching the contemporary breed on the bright beaches or in 
psychedelic joints or community pads smelling of pot, she kept 
remembering a phrase, a title used long ago by Scott Fitzgerald for one of 
his books: All the Sad Young Men. And all the sad young women. That was 
the adjective. That was the mot juste. These young people were sad. Sitting 
with folded hands in limbo. Contemplating a kind of universal navel in a 
chemical nirvana. Negative. Nothing to do and nowhere to go. Even their 
sex, which permeated their haunts, was a kind of negation. Sex is so 


convenient when it’s too much trouble to love. The nothing world. Nada. 
But it isn’t, Mr. Hemingway, a clean, well-lighted place. 

Miss Withers on the hippie scene stuck out like the proverbial sore 
thumb. In all of hippiedom no one was less a hippie than she. When she 
started out on her excursions, she faithfully wore, pushed over her bun as a 
concession to the law, the crash helmet that the law prescribed; but carefully 
preserved in a box at her feet in the sidecar was her current selection from 
the inventory of astonishing hats that had invariably incited the derision of 
Inspector Oscar Piper. When the Hog was deserted and the excursion 
pursued afoot, she abandoned the helmet and donned the hat, feeling fully 
dressed for the first time since leaving home. In bars and coffee shops and 
even appearing suddenly to the gaping vision of a startled initiate in the 
open doorway of some shabby pad to which she had gone on a false scent, 
she was a stern apparition who probably caused more than one runaway 
disciple to remember uneasily the days of rapped knuckles and home arrest. 

On one occasion, informed of the event and the date by Al Fister, who 
read the Los Angeles Free Press and otherwise kept tuned to the grapevine, 
she wandered among the incomprehensible, and to her indescribably dull, 
happenings of a Griffith Park love-in. She had gone with Al as escort with 
more than a little trepidation, expecting a kind of unwashed public orgy. 
Nothing of the sort. Indeed, she observed no liberties exercised between the 
sexes to exceed, or even equal, those she had been aware of (by hearsay, or 
course) between young men and young women driven to indiscretion by the 
scent of honeysuckle and red clover on the picnics of her youth. She could 
not possibly understand, to begin with, how any one of the motley 
assemblage could have been incited to the slightest intimacy with any other 
one. They were unkempt and uncombed and frequently unwashed, as 
unprepossessing a lot as she had ever seen assembled in number, and about 
them, real or imagined, was the pervading smell of a neglected armpit. On 
an improvised stand of scrap lumber, a group which called itself the 
Dharma Bums created an unholy din with amplified guitars, an uninhibited 
electric organ, and pounding drums. On the grass, couples danced 
barefooted, detached, out of contact, each apparently indifferent of the 
other’s movements, or even to his presence. There was an abundance of free 
food for the taking, donated or begged or borrowed or collected from the 
refuse of markets, but Miss Withers did not take any. She wandered through 
the crowd, remembering, with a nostalgia intensified by the present 


contrast, the far-off Saturday night open-air concerts she once attended, 
when the band played marches and simpler selections from the classics, and 
the trombone player, who was also the vocalist, invariably sang “My 
Buddy” or “There’s a Long, Long Trail A-winding” or something else left 
over from the Kaiser’s war. She was saddened and a little angered by being 
made to feel so dated. So impotent. She stood for a while and listened to a 
young man with long blond hair and a meager blond beard, dressed in an 
old army shirt and Levis and a pair of Jesus sandals, who was leaning 
against the bole of a tree and strumming chords on a guitar and singing 
softly to himself a song about someone called Mr. Tambourine Man. She 
moved on and came across a female child in her teens, some distance apart, 
sitting Indian-fashion on the grass and reading a paperback book of poems 
by Ferlinghetti. She engaged the child in conversation, but the conversation 
was not a success. 

The most frustrating thing about her experiences, apart from a general 
confusion, was the evasiveness she constantly encountered. One thing 
became apparent. There was a conspiracy of protection among them, the 
beats or the hippies or the flower children or whatever the sect within the 
body, and all of them, card-carrier or teeny bopper, displayed incredible 
slyness in dealing with the outsider, the straight, who seemed to pose the 
slightest threat to the security or independence of a member of their 
subculture. This posed for Miss Withers, being an obvious straight, an 
almost insurmountable problem. In at least one other instance of her 
incurable snooping, she had pretended to be what she was not, assuming a 
disguise in the interests of the case, but to assume the character and 
appearance of a hippie was palpably beyond her powers and her stomach. 
She wondered glumly if she was doomed after many a brilliant performance 
to a final flop. 

It was Al Fister who suggested the tactic that finally put her forrader. 
Having returned late at night from hours of futile searching, they were 
stoking themselves in Miss Withers’ kitchen with cold milk and cake. Al 
was in reasonably good spirits, not feeling in the matter the same urgency 
that gave fuel to Miss Withers, but the latter could not remember feeling so 
utterly defeated since she had, years ago in New York, nearly come a fatal 
cropper in the affair of four missing ladies. 

“Al,” she said, “we simply must devise a new approach to our 
problem.” 


“If it was me,” said Al cheerfully around a cud of cake, “I’d just forget 
it.” 

“If it were I,” Miss Withers corrected testily. “The subjunctive mode 
and the predicate nominative. Didn’t they teach you any grammar at all at 
that academic factory you attended?” 

“T guess it didn’t take.” Al grinned, reaching for the cake and the knife. 
“Anyhow, I’d forget it.” 

“Young man, I don’t admit defeat so easily. However, I realize that you 
have a record as a drop-out. If you want to give up, you are free to do so.” 

“Not me.” Al shook his head, his amiability undisturbed. “To tell the 
truth, I’m beginning to think this is a gas. Besides, that chick in the picture 
flips me. If you finally make her scene, wherever it is, I want to be 
alongside.” 

“Please try to speak English. I’m a little tired of translating jargon.” 

“Well, if you want to keep with it, do you know what I’d do?” 

“Inasmuch as you haven’t told me, I don’t. 1am, however, open to 
suggestions.” 

“Td get the help of a pro, that’s what I’d do.” 

Miss Withers, her pride wounded, was instantly on her dignity. She 
gave Al the full effect of a frigid look of pedagogic severity. “Young man, I 
may not be an official member of any police force, but I assure you that 
experience gives me some claim to professional standing. Moreover, this is 
a case requiring the utmost discretion. It is better handled privately. I was 
specifically informed on that point by my old friend Inspector Oscar Piper.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the fuzz—the police. I was thinking of a bounty 
hunter.” 

“Bounty hunter? Is this more jargon?” 

“Well, you’ve heard of the bounty hunters of the old days in the West, 
haven’t you? Guys that made a gig out of tracking down outlaws for the 
rewards that had been put on their heads? They’re just the same now, except 
they don’t track down outlaws. They track down hippies.” 

“Are you saying that there are men who make a job of this sort of 
thing?” 

“Sure. That’s what I said. A gig. Lots of kids run away from home 
nowadays to come out here to LA or San Francisco to join the hippies, just 
like this chick we’re looking for. The old folks at home get uptight about 
the whole thing, naturally, and sometimes they’ Il hire one of these bounty 


hunters to find the kid for them. Sometimes he lets them know, but 
sometimes, if the hippie’s got any bread, he works both ends and doubles 
the take by agreeing to keep what he knows to himself.” 

“I’ve never before heard of anything so despicable. How does one go 
about contacting a bounty hunter?” 

“They don’t advertise, you know. You can see why. They’re in a kind 
of a sensitive position, I mean. Undercover. They’re not hippies, but they 
fake it because there’s a lot more to be learned inside than outside. It would 
be rough if anyone got hep to them. I mean, hippies are all for love and 
peace and all that, but some of them might lose their cool if they found an 
informer in the nest. Besides, there are the motorcycle clubs like Hell’s 
Angels to look out for. Those cats don’t object to any violence, not at all, 
and they’ve taken the hippies to raise.” 

“Well, I have no intention of running about to evil-smelling and 
depressing places asking perfect strangers with long hair and beards if they 
happen to be bounty hunters, or if they could please direct me to one. I’ve 
had quite enough of that sort of thing. If the bounty hunter can’t advertise, 
there is no reason why I can’t. The problem is, I am committed to 
discretion. How does one advertise without attracting the publicity we wish 
to avoid?” 

“You might try the Free Press. It circulates mainly among the beats 
and the hippies and people like that. The straights and the squares hardly 
know it exists, and they wouldn’t read it if they did.” 

“It sounds a disgraceful sort of newspaper, if you ask me. However, in 
a matter of this kind, it will probably suit our purpose exactly. As a 
precaution, I shall try to be deceptive. My advertisement must avoid proper 
names, and it must be couched in terms which will make it fully understood 
only by someone with reason to understand.” 

“T don’t dig.” 

“Never mind. You'll dig in a moment.” 

Miss Withers got up and left the kitchen, returning shortly with paper 
and pencil. Meanwhile, Al had cut his third slice of cake and poured his 
second glass of milk. Miss Withers sat down, nibbled the eraser of her 
pencil in concentration, and then wrote rapidly and briefly. 

“There,” she said, reversing the paper and pushing it across the table 
toward Al. “That should do nicely.” 


Al leaned forward to read: Wanted—1967 blue Volkswagen sedan 
decorated with daffodils. Urgent. Will pay well. This message was followed 
by Miss Withers’ home phone number. Nothing more. If it was intended to 
be cryptic, as it apparently was, it was too cryptic for Al. It was late, of 
course, and he was tired and stuffed with cake and milk, and so it was 
perhaps understandable and excusable if his mind was not working at peak 
efficiency. 

“You were wrong,” he said. “I still don’t dig.” 

“Tt’s really quite clear,’ Miss Withers said. “Who, wanting to buy a 
second-hand Volkswagen, would specify a blue one decorated with 
daffodils? One buys what the market offers and paints it afterward as one 
wishes. The point is, Lenore Gregory, as I have told you, was driving just 
such a vehicle. It was surely noticed and remembered wherever she went. I 
submit that any person except a UCLA drop-out would understand 
immediately that I am not interested in the car, but the driver. Let us hope 
that our bait brings up a proper fish.” 

“Meaning someone who knows where she is and 1s willing to sell her 
out?” 

“Precisely. The use of stool pigeons, Aloysius, is common practice in 
police procedure. The end justifies the means. And now, if you have finally 
had sufficient milk and cake, you had better go home to bed. Your brain, I 
fear, clearly needs restoration.” 
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